WHEN  DO  WE  EAT 

— and  where?  Shall  it  be  at  the  Bruns¬ 
wick  Cafeteria — that  little  grotto  in  a  big 
hotel,  where  the  chef  takes  his  art  seriously 
— or  shall  it  be  at  that  delightful  studio 
of  confection,  the  Brunswick  Shoppe , 
where  dainty  luncheons,  teas  and  delicacies 
are  served  with  such  grace? 

It  depends  upon  one’s  moods  and  appe¬ 
tites — a  light  lunch  at  the  Shoppe ,  a  more 
substantial  meal  at  the  cafeteria — both 
served  with  daintiness  and  at  prices  that 
are  modest  indeed. 


The  Brunswick  Shoppe 

and  Cafeteria 
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HARKNESS  MEMORIAL  QUADRANGLE 


We  all  know  that  the  collegiate  build¬ 
ings  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  lent 
themselves  beautifully  to  University 
purposes.  This  quality  has  been  copied 
some,  therefore  it  is  not  strange  that  we 
in  America  have  transplanted  the  Gothic 
to  our  own  college  campuses.  Prince¬ 
ton  and  West  Point  have  both  used  it 
successfully.  Fine  as  these  University 
Buildings  are,  Yale  surpasses  them. 
Here  the  architect  has  originally  Ameri¬ 
canized  the  English  Gothic. 

It  is  only  since  the  World  War  which 
destroyed  so  many  of  Europe’s  famous 
cathedrals  that  Yale  has  risen  to  some 
architectural  fame.  Professor  William 
Lyons  Phelps  recently  wrote,  “I  think 
the  buildings  in  the  Memorial  Quadrangle 
the  most  beautiful  buildings  in  America 
and  the  most  beautiful  University  Build¬ 
ing  in  the  world.” 

Mrs.  Stephen  Harkness  gave  a  fortune 
to  Yale  with  which  to  build  a  memorial 
quadrangle  to  her  son,  Charles  Hark¬ 
ness.  Thousands  have  appreciated  her 
gift,  and  many  more  have  yet  that 
privilege  to  come. 

The  architect,  James  Gamble  Rogers 
is  one  of  America’s  prominent  archi¬ 
tects.  At  present  he  is  at  work  on  the 
new  Yale  Law  School.  It  is  planned 
to  harmonize  with  Harkness  Quadrangle. 
The  benefactor  is  John  Stirling,  a  New 
York  lawyer.  I  imagine  he  is  the  same 
Stirling  or  one  of  them  for  whom  the 
Memorial  Library  is  named.  Mr.  Rog¬ 
ers  in  designing  the  Law  School  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  introduce  the  “English 
Inns  of  Court”.  It  will  create  an  attrac¬ 
tive  atmosphere  when  finished. 

Assisting  Mr.  Rogers  in  the  work  of 
the  Harkness  Memorial  was  a  sculptor, 


Lee  Lawrie.  He  is  the  gentleman  with 
whom  we  connect  the  Nebraska  State 
Capital,  also  the  western  facade  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  in 
New  York  City.  Yale  was  fortunate  in 
having  two  such  purely  American  artists 
to  build  their  Memorial  Quadrangle. 

Upon  entering,  the  warmth  of  the 
architecture  seems  to  reach  out  and  enter 
oneself.  The  students  should  be  peace 
loving  individuals,  after  living  in  all  that 
beauty  and  warmth.  In  every  corner, 
each  traceried  window,  and  in  all  the 
sculpture  faces  which  spring  from  some 
archway,  there  is  this  same  brown  tone 
of  hard  burned,  red,  clay,  which  has  been 
roughened  to  catch  the  light  and  dust; 
as  they  grow  nearer  the  roof  pitch  they 
recede  in  thickness,  each  has  been  glazed 
in  many  colors,  giving  a  dark,  neutral, 
warm  effect.  Yale  men  are  proud  of 
their  roofs. 

The  stones  used  in  the  buildings  are  a 
conglomerate  of  soft  brown  hues  which 
are  deep  and  dark  near  the  earth,  and 
lighter  as  they  rise,  thus  increasing  the 
aspirational  beauty  of  the  Gothic.  The 
stones  and  the  roof  tiles  both  attract  the 
sunshine,  and  they  hold  it  as  long  and 
lovingly  as  possible. 

Not  less  friendly  and  whimsical  is 
the  sculpture  of  the  Quadrangle.  There 
are  grotesque  bull  dogs  portrayed  as  stu¬ 
dents  and  as  athletes,  and  serious  stat¬ 
uettes  of  famous  Yale  men  emerging 
from  some  strange  crevice.  The  humor 
and  serious  friendliness  of  the  archi¬ 
tect  are  carried  out  very  beautifully  by 
the  sculptor. 

The  Quadrangle  is  built  around  one 
large  court,  Branford.  On  the  southern 
side  are  three  small  courts,  Tinonia,  Cal- 
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Hope,  and  Brothers  in  Unity.  On  the 
northern  there  are  two  large  ones, 
Killingworth  and  Saybrook.  At  the 
south-eastern  corner  is  the  famous  Hark- 
ness  Tower,  and  on  the  western  corner 
is  a  square,  smaller  tower,  Wrexham. 
In  front  of  it  is  a  tiny  court  which  is 
named  for  the  tower. 

Wrexham  Court  though  small  is  lovely 
with  its  arched  passageway*  and  its  cov¬ 
ered  ground  through  which  is  laid  a 
small  stone  walk.  If  one  stands  at  the 
top  of  the  walk  by  the  entrance  Hark- 
ness  Tower  gleams  into  view.  It  seems 
that  it  is  visible  from  almost  any  part 
of  the  campus.  Above  the  entrance 
door  is  a  small  inscribed  stone  from  the 
St.  Giles  church  at  Wrexham,  North 
Wales.  It  was  exchanged  for  a  good 
American  Refrigerator. 

Harkness  Tower  is  the  only  known 
crowned  tower  in  America,  and  the 
only  crowned  tower  of  recent  date. 
There  are  two  tiers  of  heroic  sized  stat¬ 
ues  upon  the  tower.  The  first  tier  ap¬ 
pears  about  half  way  up,  and  portrays 
eight  Yale  men.  The  second  is  thirty 
feet  higher  and  is  symbolical  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences.  Within  the  tower  are  the 
Harkness  Chimes.  Upon  each  is  in- 
.  scribed :  “For  God,  for  Country,  and  for 
Yale.”  They  ring  four  times  daily  in 
clear,  carrying  tones. 

Opposite,  on  the  western  front  is 
Wrexham  Tower,  not  as  powerful  as 
Harkness,  but  more  symbolical.  It  was 
designed  to  give  a  stronger  accent  to 


the  western  front,  at  the  same  time  bal¬ 
ancing  the  taller  more  inspiring  tower 
across  the  courtyard.  This  square  tower 
is  named  for  the  Church  of  Saint  Giles 
in  North  Wales,  because  Elihu  Yale  is 
buried  there.  Mr.  Rogers  did  not  use 
the  older  Wrexham  Tower  as  a  direct 
inspiration  for  his  new  one.  1  he  sym¬ 
bolism  and  spirituality  are  there  with 
originality. 

The  element  of  originality  is  amusing, 
for  example,  beneath  Wrexham  Tower 
there  is  a  moat  in  which  ivy  grows.  The 
vines  have  run  completely  over  the  floor 
and  started  to  climb  the  walls  of  the 
building.  Anyone  passing  along  the 
York  Street,  upon  looking  downward, 
sees  the  green  gloss  of  the  ivy.  It  is  a 
pleasing  imitation  of  water. 

A  typical  element  is  the  placing  of 
three  millstones  in  the  courtyard.  Ihe 
Killingsworth  millstone  is  an  old  stone 
upon  which  meal  was  ground  for  Yale 
students  long  ago.  The  Saybrook,  like¬ 
wise  holds  such  an  honor,  while  the  last 
of  the  millstone  trio  is  in  Branford 
Court. 

Perhaps  that  which  means  most  to 
Yale  is  the  fact  that  the  architect  has 
missed  hardly  one  of  the  last  number  of 
historical  events.  They  all  seem  to  be 
there  somewhere. 

We  who  do  not  belong  to  Yale  can 
simply  pass  through,  admire  and  realize 
that  it  is  one  of  America’s  gifts  to  Art. 

Katherine  Gillette 


FAUSTUS  JUNIOR  AND  FAUST 


Few  of  us,  pushing  our  way  into  a  hot, 
crowded  side-show  tent,  through  air 
thick  with  the  dusty  smell  of  crushed 
peanut  shell,  ever  expect  to  be  surprised 
by  what  we  see  within.  We  know  that 
the  emaciated  person  with  the  patent- 
leather  hair  will  not  really  swallow  any 
swords  while  we  are  there.  He  might 
have  just  before,  or  he  may  after  we  go, 
we  have  no  proof  that  he  will  not,  but 
nothing  will  be  accomplished  while  we 
are  there  that  we  can  not  do  ourselves. 
We  have  seen  it  all  before;  everything 
from  the  little  dwarf  with  the  rubber 
hair  and  the  cast-iron  feet,  to  the  Punch 
and  Judy  show,  and  there  is  nothing 


new.  But  there  is  something  very  old. 

Most  of  the  people  who  visit  side¬ 
shows  never  heard  of  one  who  called 
himself  Faustus  Junior  and  earned  his 
daily  bread  by  peddling  love  philters  and 
their  antidotes,  and  by  executing  sleight- 
of-hands,  back  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
This  gentleman  knew  all  about  publicity 
and  needed  no  manager,  if  we  are  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  several  people  who  have  found 
him  worth  investigating.  He  was  an 
ordinary  student  at  the  University  of 
Cracow,  studying  medicine  and'  magic. 
In  those  days,  magic  was  a  recognized 
branch  of  learning  and  was  included  in 
the  regular  course.  If  Faustus  Junior 
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had  forgotten  his  magic  and  stuck  to 
Ins  medicine  he  might  have  kept  out  of 
the  public  eye  and  the  world  might  never 
have  had  all  the  legends  connected  with 
him. 

Faustus  is  described  by  one  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  as  “a  braggart  and  a  fool 
who  affects  magic,”  by  which  we  under¬ 
stand  that  if  magic  was  an  honorable 
profession,  it  was  not  honored  to  have 
him  join  its  ranks.  The  people  were 
qu.te  as  willing  to  be  fooled  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  as  they  are  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth,  and  since  the  power  of  magic 
was  generally  admitted,  it  was  an  easy 
matter  for  a  clever  man  to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing  dispensing  magic  and  weaving  spells 
and  charms.  In  short,  Faustus  aban¬ 
doned  medicine  to  fool  the  public,  and 
so  well  did  he  do  this  that  he  earned  for 
himself  the  reputation  of  sorcerer  and 
close  consort  to  the  devil.  Rumor  soon 
had  it  that  Faustus  had  sold  his  soul  to 
the  King  of  Hell,  and  by  the  compact 
had  gained  access  to  certain  magical 
powers  which  he  could  use  to  his  per¬ 
sonal  glory  and  gain.  When  he  died,  the 
stories  which  sprang  up  to  garnish  the 
facts  of  his  death  were  worthy  of  Edgar 
Allen  Poe.  Some  had  it  that  his  re¬ 
mains  were  found  scattered  about  the 
landscape,  where  the  Fiend  had  lightly 
tossed  him  when  claiming  the  bartered 
soul,  and  others,  that  ever  so  often  as 
he  was  laid  in  order  in  his  casket,  he 
would  be  found  the  next  minute  rolled 
over  on  his  face. 

During  his  life  he  had  gained  such 
fame,  that  after  his  death  the  story  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow  ;  episodes  which  had  be¬ 
longed  to  other  magicians  before  him 
were  tacked  on  in  the  telling,  so  that 
there  has  come  down  to  us  a  series  of 
most  prodigious  tales  about  him,  whom 
his  acquaintances  called  “  a  pretender  to 
magic”.  All  this  about  a  man  who,  at 
most,  was  probably  no  more  of  a  magi¬ 
cian  than  the  sword  swallower  in  the 
side-show.  So  great  a  hold  did  this 
Faust  Saga  have  on  its  public  that  por¬ 
tions  of  the  story  were  acted  out  in  the 
puppet  shows  which  were  so  popular 
at  the  time,  and  one  version  of  today’s 
Punch  and  Judy  is  a  direct  descendant 
of  the  old  German  Faust  show. 

The  Faust  theme  has  never  grown 


cold.  It  is  still  a  source  of  inspiration 
for  poets  and  dramatists,  as  well  as 
composers  and  painters.  Probably  no 
one  will  ever  exceed  the  German  poet, 
Wolfgang  von  Goethe,  in  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  this  old  legend. 

Goethe’s  version  is  in  two  parts.  In 
the  first  part  Faust,  discouraged  in  his 
search  for  knowledge,  sells  his  soul  to 
the  devil  in  return  for  magic  powers 
which  he  shall  use  to  his  own  glory  and 
gain,  his  soul  to  be  delivered  to  hell 
when  he  finds  life  so  full  that  he  shall 
wish  to  prolong  the  moment. 

"If  ever  I  shall  lie  down  satisfied,  if 
ever  you  can  flatter  me  into  thinking 
that  I  am  happy,  if  ever  you  can  cheat 
me  with  enjoyment,  if  ever  I  shall  say 
to  the  passing  moment,  ‘Stay !  thou  art 
so  fair!’  then  you  may  lay  me  in  fetters, 
then  may  the  death-bell  sound,  and  time 
for  me  be  no  more.” 

He  abandons  himself  to  sensual  pleas¬ 
ures,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  part  he 
has  only  evil  to  his  credit  and  it  seems 
that  he  is  utterly  lost  to  God.  In  the 
second  part,  he  slowly  rallies  and  plans 
to  use  his  power  in  the  furtherance  of 
useful  works.  In  the  beginning,  Mephis- 
topheles  had  commanded  and  Faust  has 
obeyed.  Now  Faust  becomes  the  mas¬ 
ter  and  Mephistopheles  the  slave.  Faust 
has  had  a  surfeit  of  dissipation  and  turns 
his  mind  to  construction.  The  pendulum 
swings  back  and  Mephistopheles  dwin¬ 
dles  in  importance.  At  the  end,  Faust, 
realizing  what  a  boon  to  future  genera¬ 
tions  the  right  use  of  his  powers  can  be, 
wishes  for  the  first  time  to  stay  the  pass¬ 
ing  moment.  Forgetting  in  his  enthusi¬ 
asm,  their  import  to  him,  he  repeats  the 
fatal  words,  "Stay — thou  art  so  fair !” 
and  life  passes  from  him,  but  he  has 
redeemed  himself  and  the  fingels  of 
Heaven  claim  his  soul. 

To  understand  Goethe’s  Faust,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  it  is  symbolically 
autobiographical.  It  embodies  Goethe’s 
doctrine  that  the  soul  is  admitted  to 
Heaven,  not  through  any  merit  of  man’s, 
but  through  Heaven’s  interest  in  every 
soul  which  retains  some  impulse  of  good ; 
and  it  portrays  the  working  out  of  hu¬ 
man  destiny  as  it  occurred  to>  Goethe, 
himself.  He  has  taken  the  legend  of 

Continued  on  Page  13 
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CHRISTMAS  EVE  ON  BEACON 
HILL 


Once  in  midsummer  i  was  journeying 
thru  the  French  Alps  and  while  waiting 
for  the  automobile  to  rest  I  started  to¬ 
ward  a  place  from  which  I  thought  I 
could  best  see  that  snow  crowned  king, 
Mont  Blanc,  and  all  the  surrounding 
satellites.  My  way  led  thru  an  inn  and 
there  on  one  of  the  tables  lay  a  maga¬ 
zine  printed  in  English !  I  stopped ;  it 
looked  more  wonderful,  if  not  more 
beautiful,  than  the  glorious  mountains, 
such  is  the  charm  and  the  power  of  the 
every-day  commonplace  familiar  things 
of  home.  I  picked  it  up  and  read : 

“A  traveller  met  another  traveller  who 
said,  Tve  just  come  from  St.  G.,  Swit¬ 
zerland.’  ‘Oh,’  said  the  first  man,  ‘Did 
you  climb  the  mountains?’  ‘Mountain, 
mountains,  were  there  mountains  there? 
Yes,  I  believe  there  were  but  I  had  no 
time  for  them.  I  went  to  see  the  library, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  all  the 
world.’  The  two  men  separated,  each 
going  his  own  way.  The  first  traveller 
soon  met  a  second  man  who  was  also 
returning  from  St.  G.  So  he  said,  ‘Did 
you  see  the  wonderful  library?’  ‘Li¬ 
brary?  I  didn’t  know  there  was  one.  I 
went  to  see  the  new  print  designs.  It  is 
there  that  the  advance  styles  are  shown 
each  year.’  One  saw  mountains,  one 
books,  one  trade  designs.  Each,  the 
thing  he  went  to  see.  Each  carried  away 
a  different  memory  of  the  place,  and  we 
who  read  of  their  experiences  may  go  to 
St.  G.  with  keener  interest  and  clearer 
vision. 

This  is  the  Christmas  season.  If  we 
give  of  our  own  personal  experiences  we 
may  add  something  to  the  treasure  of  the 
receivers.  That  was  the  thought  that 
came  to  me  when  Hilda  Frost  asked  for 
a  contribution  to  the  Christmas  number 
of  the  Vignette — but  it  wasn't  the  first 
one.  First,  I  think,  came  a  sudden  stim¬ 
ulating  consciousness  that  Christmas 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven  was 
almost  here.  That  must  have  been  why 
I  replied  in  a  lavish  way,  just  as  tho’ 
I  had  the  power  of  bestowing  anything 
that  was  wanted,  just  as  tho’  the  gift 
of  words  were  really  mine. 

“What  will  you  have?  Give  me  a 


subject.” 

“I  didn't  tell  her  then,  but  I’m  con¬ 
fessing  now  that  I  came  out  of  my 
dream  of  power  to  write,  when,  taking 
me  at  my  word  she  said,  “I’ve  heard 
people  speak  of  Christmas  eve  on  Bea¬ 
con  Hill;  now  just  what  do  they  mean? 
Could  you  tell  us?” 

My  sympathies  at  that  moment  were 
all  with  the  students  who  are  “unpre¬ 
pared.”  I  said,  ‘‘But  every  one  knows 
about  it  and  it  has  been  very  interest¬ 
ingly  described  by  more  than  one  writer. 
You  can  buy  these  accounts  published  in 
attractive  booklets.” 

“But,”  she  replied,  “I’ve  never  read 
them,  I’ve  never  seen  it,  and  I  don’t 
know  about  it.” 

Then  I  remembered  St.  G.  and  the 
three  travellers,  each  seeing  a  different 
St.  G.  and  giving  his  impression  to 
others.  You  can  read  the  story  of  the 
Christmas  eve  celebration  that  others 
have  seen,  but  you  don’t  know  mine. 
Hilda  may  not  be  the  only  one  among 
us  who  has  not  seen  it  and  does  not 
know  about  it.  I  am,  then,  going  to 
give  you  some  of  my  personal  impres¬ 
sions  and  experiences  of  this  celebration 
beginning  with  the  first  time  I  heard  of 
it  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago. 

I  was  then  living  in  the  Middle  West, 
but  messages  came  from  New  England, 
and  in  one  letter  was  a  description  some¬ 
thing  like  this — “We  spent  Christmas 
Eve  on  Beacon  Hill  where  they  have 
tried  to  revive  the  old  English  custom 
of  going  about  in  the  streets  singing 
carols.  It  was  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  things  I  have  ever- seen.  The  win¬ 
dows  were  lighted  by  candles,  the  bands 
of  singers  grouped  about  a  leader  who 
carried  an  old  time  Paul  Revere  lan¬ 
tern.  They  walked  through  the  streets, 
sometimes  singing  as  they  went,  but  stop¬ 
ping  often  to  sing  before  the  candle 
lighted  windows.  The  music,  the  snow, 
for  there  had  been  just  a  light  fall  of  it 
in  the  afternoon,  made  me  feel  Christ¬ 
mas  as  I’ve  never  felt  it  before.” 

I  knew  then  that  I,  too,  wanted  to 
see  and  hear  it  and  when,  a  few  years 
later,  I  was  again  in  New  England  and 
living  on  Beacon  Hill  I  looked  forward 
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to  Christmas  eve  with  a  keenness  I  had 
not  felt  since  the  days  of  Santa  Claus. 
1  wanted  to  see  the  starry  candles,  to 
hear  the  voices.  I  hoped  it  would  snow. 
When  the  time  came  I  thought  we’d 
never  get  there. 

As  we  went  down  Beacon  Street  it 
looked  much  as  it  does  on  any  evening. 
We  passed  the  Common  which  had 
acquired  a  glorious  community  Christ¬ 
mas  tree,  but  somehow  it  had  no  at¬ 
traction,  there  was  no  mystery  there,  no 
old  time  flavor,  no  friendly  intimacy,  no 
home,  and  one  can’t  have  Christmas 
without  “a  little  space  enclosed,  warmed 
and  lighted,” — that  is  a  definition  of 
home  I  once  heard  given  by  a  graduate 
of  our  school. 

There  is  a  mysterious  charm  about  the 
Beacon  Hill  celebration  which  is  large¬ 
ly  due  to  this  sense  of  an  “enclosed  space, 
shut  away  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
beautifully  lighted  and  warmed  by  all 
pervading  Christmas  spirit.  Boston 
Common  could  never  have  it ;  no  one 
has  ever  really  lived  in  or  made  a  home 
in  the  places  occupied  by  our  Community 
Christmas  trees,  and  that  is  the  first 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  Beacon 
Hill  Christmas  eve  that  I  want  you  to 
note.  For  while  this  custom  of  singing 
carols  and  candle  lighted  windows  has 
spread  throughout  the  country,  the 
Christmas  eve  on  Beacon  Hill  has  a 
fame  all  its  own  and  is  known  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  I  met  a  Cali¬ 
fornian  one  winter,  the  coldest  one  we’d 
had  for  years.  She  couldn’t  keep  warm 
but  she  refused  to  move  south  until  she’d 
seen  a  Beacon  Hill  Christmas  eve.  An¬ 
other  winter  a  young  man  from  Oregon 
enthusiastically  devoted  to  his  own  part 
of  the  country  said,  “There  are  two  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  East  that  I  wish  all 
Westerners  could  have,  ice  cream  for 
dessert  every  day,  and  a  Beacon  Hill 
Christmas  eve  celebration.  I’ve  had  the 
first  since  October  and  I  can  hardly 
wait  to  have  the  second.” 

With  all  my  own  accumulated  inter¬ 
est  I  had  not  visioned  the  beauty  of 
that  celebration  or  heard  from  any  one 
of  the  infinite  charm  and  variety  of  im¬ 
pressions  it  was  to  give  me.  Since  that 
first  time  I  have  seen  many  Christmas 
eve  celebrations  on  the  Hill.  I  have  seen 


the  custom  of  illuminating  and  decorat¬ 
ing  windows  spread  from  Chestnut  and 
Mt.  Vernon  Streets  to  Pinckney,  Revere, 
run  the  length  of  Charles  Street,  cross 
that  thoroughfare  and  creep  through  the 
narrow  streets  to  the  river.  I  have  seen 
and  heard  and  felt  it  in  all  kinds  of 
weather ;  not  once  has  it  failed  to  give 
me  something  new. 

You  may,  if  you  choose,  enter  in  at 
the  top  of  the  hill,  but  if  you’ll  take  me 
for  your  guide  I  shall  meet  you  by  the 
State  House,  come  down  Beacon  Street 
and  turn  into  Charles.  Charles  Street 
will  be  just  as  garish  with  lights,  just  as 
filled  with  shops  and  automobiles  as  on 
every  other  night.  You’ll  say,  “This 
doesn’t  look  like  a  celebration,  and  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  florists  and  the  Italian  fruit 
man  it  doesn’t  say  Christmas.”  Wait, 
by  the  time  you  reach  Chestnut  Street 
you’ll  be  in  another  world.  Turn  away 
from  the  traffic  cop  who  says  to  all 
automobiles,  “Thou  slialt  not  enter  upon 
the  hill.”  We’ve  heard  the  question — 
“Is  there  any  place  in  the  world  today 
where  the  automobile  doesn’t  go?” 
Here’s  the  answer — “Yes,  on  Beacon  Hill 
on  Christmas  eve.” 

Here  note  a  second  distinguishing 
characteristic — a  wonderful  sense  of 
freedom  comes  with  the  realization  that 
we  can  walk  in  the  street !  The  elimina¬ 
tion  of  automobiles  makes  the  streets 
safe  for  democracy.  It  also  gives  us  a 
feeling  of  being  in  a  far  away  foreign 
land,  in  streets  where  there  are  no  side¬ 
walks,  one’s  feet  expect  to  feel  cobble¬ 
stones,  and  presently  do,  for  turning  left 
soon  after  entering  Chestnut  Street,  fol¬ 
lowing  perhaps  the  lure  of  a  flute,  we 
come  to  a  narrow  uphill  cobble-paved 
street,  on  the  corner  of  which  is  a  tiny 
shop  where  every  year  the  musical  pro¬ 
prietor  sits  or  stands  in  his  doorway  and 
plays  on  his  flute  attracting  the  crowd 
as  it  flows  past  his  corner. 

If  you  go  down  or  up  that  narrow 
street  called  Acorn  you  will  not  find  a 
single  drawn  curtain  or  closed  shutter, 
but  at  each  window  you  will  see  curi¬ 
ous  groups  of  people  with  their  faces 
close  to  the  panes  looking  in  to  the  inti¬ 
mate  recesses  of  homes.  “Rude !”  you 
say.  Not  on  Christmas  Eve,  for  on 
that  date  all  home  makers  open  the  eyes 
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of  their  houses,  their  shades  and  shutters, 
and  invite  the  world  to  share  their  treas¬ 
ures.  Many  do  more  and  open  their 
doors  to  all  friends  and  friends  of 
friends.  1  hey  keep  open  house.  For 
days  before,  you  hear,  ‘T  m  keeping  open 
house  on  Christmas  Eve.  Come  in  and 
have  sandwiches  and  a  cup  of  coffee.” 

Open  windows,  open  doors,  open  hearts 
everywhere.  From  the  moment  we  en¬ 
ter  Chestnut  Street  we  are  in  the  “Hill’s" 
open  house,  for  it  is  like  a  house  of 
many  rooms  brilliantly  lighted  by  my¬ 
riads  of  twinkling  candles.  If  it  is  real 
winter  weather  the  floors  are  covered 
with  an  iridescent  carpet  of  snow.  The 
walls  of  these  rooms  are  hung  with 
rare  paintings,  tapestries  and  carvings, 
for  behind  these  walls  live  the  owners 
of  the  open  houses,  and  to  their  windows 
they  bring  their  art  treasures.  Every 
window  is  a  shrine  of  beauty.  There 
are  no  two  alike;  one  beholder  will  tell 
you  that  the  windows  on  lower  Chest¬ 
nut  Street  are  always  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  ;  another  will  say,  “There’s  a  win¬ 
dow  on  West  Cedar  Street  that  you  must 
not  miss.”  and  for  the  last  two  years 
I’ve  heard  from  many  sources  that  the 
loveliest  window  of  all  was  Mr.  Daniel 
Brewster’s. 

You  will  see  for  yourself.  I  have 
guided  you  through  the  entrance.  You 
are  steadily  climbing  or  following  the 
carollers,  for  this  is  at  the  height  of 
the  celebration  between  eight  and  nine 
o’clock.  Therefore  you  must  move  with 
the  croiwd.  A  'quiet,  orderly,  happy 
crowd,  as  dense  as  a  subway  jam  at  rush 
hours.  You  are  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  a  moving  mass  of  humanity,  but  al¬ 
though  it  is  made  up  perhaps  of  the 
very  same  individuals  as  other  crowds  it 
is  unlike  them.  There  is  a  different 
spirit.  I  have  been  crowded,  but  never 
pushed.  I  have  seen  smiles,  but  never 
scowls  even  on  a  rainy  eve  when  my 
umbrella  locked  rib  ends  with  others. 

There  is  a  happy  hum  of  voices,  never 
loud,  and  when  the  sound  of  carols  comes 
the  talking  ceases. 

On  Beacon  Hill  on  this  night  you  see 
friends  and  acquaintances  that  you  have 
not  seen  for  months.  That  in  itself  is 
a  gift  worth  having. 

Suppose  it  storms.  If  it  is  a  light 
snow  you  are  blessed  indeed,  for  the 


beauty  of  each  light  is  enhanced  a  hun¬ 
dred  fold.  If  it  rains,  there  are  fewer 
people.  The  carols  are  just  as  beauti¬ 
ful,  the  windows  as  inviting,  and  it’s 
rather  delightful  to  feel  and  hear  the 
cheerful  sympathetic  exchange  of  greet¬ 
ings  instead  of  the  growling  comments 
on  bad  weather  that  we  so  often  meet. 
Rain  does  not  seriously  dampen  the 
Christmas  spirit  that  dominates  Beacon 
Hill  on  Christmas  eve. 

If  you  are  too  busy  making  Christmas 
for  some  one  else,  take  a  little  time, 
make  yourself  a  present  of  it.  Go  out 
early,  about  seven.  The  candles  will  be 
lighted,  the  windows  decorated.  The 
curtains  pushed  aside,  you’ll  have  glimp¬ 
ses  of  gay  dinner  parties  and  dazzling 
Christmas  trees,  and  you  can  sing  your 
own  carols.  Or  go  late,  after  the  crowd 
has  gone  home.  The  carollers  will  have 
disbanded  or  have  gathered  unto  them¬ 
selves  more  and  more  who  want  to  sing, 
who  have  been  softly  joining  in  all  the 
evening  until  perhaps  you  will  find  your¬ 
self  one  of  a  band  of  two  hundred  as 
happened  once  upon  a  time.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  voices  singing  Christmas  carols  at 
the  top  of  Beacon  Hill  until  long  past 
midnight ! 

There’s  an  old  English  tale  of  a  mys¬ 
terious  village  somewhere  on  the  Devon 
coast.  If  you  visit  this  place  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  date  you  will  meet  with  strange 
experiences.  You  will  find  yourself  do¬ 
ing  unexpected  things  and  after  that 
you  will  be  for  all  time  a  different  per¬ 
son — but  a  better  person — and  life  will 
be  more  worth  while. 

Christmas  eve  on  Beacon  Hill  has,  I 
think,  something  of  this  same  mysterious 
power.  Strange  experiences  may  be 
yours  if  you  look  for  them;  anything 
good  might  happen.  You  may  go  out  as 
old  Scrooge,  not  believing  in  Christmas, 
but  you  will  return  with  Christmas  in 
your  heart  and  a  song  on  your  lips. 

Returning  you  will  hear  the  refrain  of 
the  carols,  echoing  from  all  sides.  You 
may  stop  to  make  a  last  purchase.  The 
clerk  will  wait  on  you  adequately  while 
humming,  “God  rest  you  merry  gentle¬ 
men.”  Or  you  may  be  one  of  those  who 
have  parked  your  car  in  a  nearby  gar¬ 
age.  The  attendant  will  roll  it  toward 
you,  singing  “Holy  night,  stilly  night” — or 
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ROBERT  INGERSOL  AITKEN 


The  West  seems  to  delight  in  bring¬ 
ing  forth  artists.  From  California  comes 
a  man  who  has  done,  and  will  do,  many 
pieces  of  interesting  and  notable  work. 
He  was  born  in  San  Francisco  in  1878 
and  was  named  Robert  Ingersol  Aitken. 
Then  he  grew  up  and  studied  until  he 
was  eighteen,  when  he  established  a 
studio  of  his  own.  A  year  of  his  study 
was  spent  with  Douglas  Tilden,  another 
California  sculptor. 

Aitken’s  earliest  commissions  were  the 
bronze  portals  of  the  Charles  Crocker 
mausoleum,  and  in  Golden  Gate  Park, 
the  work  on  the  spandrels  of  the 
Spreckel’s  music  pavilion.  San  Francis¬ 
co  has  many  of  Aitken’s  works :  his 
Dewey  monument  stands  in  Golden  Gate 
Park,  and  in  front  of  City  Hall  is  his 
statue  of  Hall  McAllister. 

Every  artist  in  America  deems  it 
necessary,  and  most  desirable,  to  go  to 
Paris  to  study.  Robert  Aitken  was  no 
exception,  for  he  spent  several  years  in 
Paris:  there  he  completed  his  “Athlete”, 


which  won  much  favor,  in  1907.  While 
he  was  there,  he  started  a  composition 
which  is  still  unfinished,  called  “To 
Those  Born  Dead”.  This  should  be  a 
most  unusual  and  interesting  group  when 
he  finally  does  complete  it. 

After  he  returned  to  New  York,  he 
did  busts  of  David  Warfield,  George 
Bellows,  Augustus  Thomas,  and  Ex- 
President  Taft.  “The  Flame”  done  in 
1908,  won  a  prize  and  gave  him  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  become  an  associate  of  the 
National  Academy. 

He  was  courageous  in  his  attempt, 
which  proved  successful,  to  carve  “A 
Creature  of  God  ’till  Now  Unknown”, 
directly  from  the  marble  without  any 
previous  study.  Aitken’s  most  recent 
works  consist  of  a  bronze  bust  of  Prof. 
Shaler  of  Harvard,  and  doors  for  the  late 
John  W.  Gates’  Mausoleum  in  New 
York.  Among  his  contemporaries,  Ait¬ 
ken  is  unrivalled  in  originality  and 
power  of  technique. 

Helene  Dauphtnee 
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ON  CHRISTMAS  NIGHT 


Gocl  sprinkled  His  sky  with  precious 
gems, 

And  crowned  all  His  trees  with  dia¬ 
dems  ; 

Then  He  dropped  great  clouds  of  snow¬ 
flakes  around, 

To  clo'the  the  strotches  of  shivering 
ground — 

Hark!  the  little  ivinds  are  carolling! 

God  outlined  His  sturdy  firs  with  white, 

To  make  them  lovely  against  the  night; 

He  covered  His  brook  with  a  thin  glass 
shell, 

So  it  sounded  clear  as  a  silver  bell — 

Hark!  the  little  ivinds  are  carolling! 

When  God  had  made  His  world  clean 
and  sweet, 

And  His  glad  Miracle  was  complete, 

He  plucked  a  celestial  flower  from  its 
stem 

And  hung  it  high  over  Bethlehem — 

Hark!  the  little  winds  are  carolling! 

Barbara  Spofford 


FAREWELL  OF  SCHUMANN-HEINK 


The  first  bell  had  rung ;  there  was 
a  scurry  of  late  comers  in  the  corridor 
and  a  flutter  of  programmes  about  us,  a 
movement  of  getting  settled.  Then  the 
second  bell  sounded,  the  spot-light  flood¬ 
ed  the  front  stage  and  as  if  by  magic  a 
great  silence  spread  over  the  audience, 
that  throbbing  silence  of  expectancy. 
Noiselessly  the  door  opened  and  Madame 
Schumann-Heink  came  forward  amidst 
a  burst  of  applause  that  in  its  spontane¬ 
ity  drew  the  throng  to  its  feet  in  honor 
of  this  woman  whose  voice  for  years 
has  thrilled  music  lovers.  Surely  the 
white  gown  must  have  been  a  symbol 
of  the  purity  of  her  art  and  the  crimson 
roses  the  echo  of  the  warmth  of  her 
voice. 

After  hearing  the  first  group  of  songs 
we  thanked  the  gods  that  we  had  not 
followed  the  advice  of  several  who  had 
said  that  Schumann-Heink  was  passe. 
She  was  in  superb  voice ;  never  was  “Be¬ 
fore  the  Crucifix”  by  La  Forge  sung 
more  fervently  or  with  greater  simplicity. 


The  announcement  of  Schubert’s  “Erl- 
king”,  an  old  favorite,  for  encore  brought 
immediate  response  from  the  assembly. 
With  her  back  to  the  audience  she  wait¬ 
ed  for  the  cessation  of  applause  and 
when  it  continued  placed  her  arm  behind 
her  back  in  a  humorous  gesture  of  pa¬ 
tient  waiting  which  resulted  in  a  mur¬ 
mur  of  laughter  then  silence.  Though 
singing  to  the  group  on  the  stage  her 
rich  quality  of  tone  made  it  possible  to 
hear  even  the  softest  passages  easily. 

The  second  group  was  simply  too 
good  to  be  true.  Upon  looking  at  my 
programme,  I  found  that  beside  the  first 
number  I  had  placed  an  exclamation 
point ;  the  second  had  two,  and  each 
following  number  had  an  added  mark  of 
punctuation !  The  songs  were  “When 
the  Roses  Bloom”  (Reichardt),  “Good 
Night”  (Franz),  “What  Wondrous  Rap¬ 
ture  Tt  Must  Be”  (Liszt),  “Cradle 
“Love  Is  Forever”,  and  “Six  Gypsy 
Songs”,  by  Brahms.  To  illustrate  to 
what  degree  it  was  appreciated,  let  it 
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Etching,  Donald  Shaw  MacLaughlan 
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suffice  to  say  that  Mme.  Schumann  - 
Heink  sang  Brahms  “Cradle  Song” 
twice.  But  I  do  wish  you  could  have 
heard  the  Gypsy  Songs.  The  essence  of 
them  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of 
the  last  one : 

“Rosebuds  three,  all  on  one  tree,  ye 
bloom  so  red ; 

That  a  lad  a  lassie  woo  is  not  forbid ! 
Loving  God,  if  that  had  been  denied 
All  the  world,  the  beauteous  would  had 
long  since  died. 

Single  life's  a  sin,  beside !” 

But  oh,  ’tis  not  the  voice  or  even  the 
words,  but  the  superb  whimsical  inter¬ 
pretation  that  delighted  us  and  brought 
ripples  of  soft  low  laughter  from  her  lis¬ 
teners.  Her  favorite  “Danny  Boy”  was 
used  for  encore. 

The  third  and  last  group  was  as  well 
done  as  the  one  before,  ranging  in  sub¬ 
ject  and  voice  from  bird  twittering  to 
the  clear  notes  of  the  dawn  in  the  des¬ 
ert.  While  Mme.  Schumann-Heink 
sang  “Down  in  the  Forest”  (Ronald)  in 
a  verv  soft  rich  voice,  the  sweet  mellow 
tones  of  church  bells  could  be  heard 
from  outside.  She  paused  for  just  a 


moment  before  starting  her  finale 
“Taps”.  The  piano  played  the  melody 
through;  the  voice  echoed  the  vigorous 
quality  then  repeated  it  ever  so  softly ; 
again  the  piano  took  the  melody  echoed 
her  voice  and  faded  away.  There  was 
a  deep  silence  a  sort  of  gasp  and  then 
thunderous  applause. 

Upon  being  called  back  again  she 
made  a  short  speech  telling  of  her  love 
for  Boston  and  the  East  and  mentioned 
the  fact  that  she  was  sixty-seven  years 
old !  There  is  always  a  something  in 
the  farewell  speech  that  makes  one’s 
throat  feel  dry  and  as  if  to  offset  this 
she  finished  by  saying  “but  don’t  forget 
to  think  once  in  a  while  of  ‘crazy’  old 
Schumann-Heink”.  And  amidst  the 
laughter  that  followed  gathered  up  her 
red  roses  from  the  piano.  But  still  the 
crowd,  that  had  now  gathered  around 
the  platform,  were  not  satisfied  and 
finally  she  came  back,  ending  a  glorious 
concert  by  singing  “Silent  Night”  and 
“The  Rosary.” 

The  secret  of  her  success  lies  not  only 
in  having  been  blessed  with  an  unusual 
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AN  EPIC  OF  FAITH 


As  si ud cuts  of  art ,  most  of  us  cur¬ 
iously  enough  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
many  masterpieces  of  sculpture  to  be 
found  in  Boston  and  its  environs.  What¬ 
ever  knowledge  zee  may  have  of  the 
various  statues  and  monuments  to  be 
seen,  is  generally  confined  to  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  their  artistic  merit.  Yet 
quite  apart  from  any :  purely  esthetic 
qualities  the  majority  of  memorials  and 
pieces  of  commemorative  sculpture  rep¬ 
resent  and  perpetuate  glorious  records 
of  achievement  and  endeavor  that  are 


graphically  human  in  their  appeal. 

It  is  our  aim  to  inaugurate  a  series 
of  articles  dealing  with  this  human  in¬ 
terest  side  of  the  sculptural,  masterpieces. 
A  sincere  effort  will  be  made  to  record, 
however  imperfect  and  inadequate  the 
result,  something  of  the  lives  and 
achievements  of  the  personalities,  some 
delineation  of  the  historic  events  that 
have  been  immortalised  in  bronze  and 
stone. 

In  this  issue  we  deal  zvith  one  of 
Saint-Gaud en's  masterpieces,  the  Shazv 
Memorial. 


To  the  silent  tattoo  of  a  bronze 
drummer  boy,  a  column  of  marching 
men  swings  onward  forever  across  the 
summit  of  classic  Beacon  Hill.  Beside 
them,  proudly  erect  upon  his  spirited 
mount,  their  commander  rides,  as  gal¬ 
lantly  and  as  dramatically  as  he  rode 
through  the  annals  of  American  his¬ 
tory.  As  they  press  forward  in  their 
endless  march,  commander  and  men  to¬ 
gether  commemorate  an  achievement  of 
faith  and  patriotism  that  is  without  par¬ 
allel. 

In  the  whole  flaming  drama  of  the 
Civil  War,  few  chapters  are  more  in¬ 
spiring,  colorful,  and  dramatic  than  that 
which  contains  the  story  of  Robert 
Gould  Shaw  and  the  Fifty-fourth  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  volunteers.  The  scion  of  a 
distinguished  Boston  family,  Shaw  was 
brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  refine¬ 
ment  and  cultured  affluence.  Education¬ 
al  and  cultural  advantages  were  his  to 
enjoy,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
found  Shaw  studying  abroad.  At  first 
he  was  but  mildly  interested  in  the  con¬ 
troversy.  As  he  realized  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  issues  at  stake,  his  sympa¬ 
thies  went  with  the  North. 

Shaw  returned  and  enlisted  as  a  priv¬ 
ate  in  the  Union  army.  He  rose  from 
the  ranks  and  was  made  a  Captain  in 
the  summer  of  1862.  The  following 
spring  a  body  of  colored  troops  was  re¬ 
cruited  in  Massachusetts.  The  Fifty- 
fourth  regiment,  as  it  was  called,  was 
the  first  negro  regiment  to  be  raised  in 
a  free  state.  Shaw  was  offered  the 


colonelcy  of  this  regiment.  It  was  in¬ 
deed  a  momentous  decision  that  con¬ 
fronted  the  young  man.  To  cast  his  lot 
with  men  of  a  servile  and  outcast'  race, 
despised  and  as  yet  unproved  in  war 
was  a  dangerous  and  humiliating  under¬ 
taking.  It  must  have  been  especially 
distasteful  to  a  man  of  Shaw’s  back¬ 
ground  and  training.  Virtually  taking 
life  and  honor  in  his  hands  Shaw,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  accepted  the  charge.  In  en¬ 
trusting  him  with  his  commission  Gov¬ 
ernor  Andrew  said : 

"I  know  not  Mr.  Commander  where 
in  all  human  history  to  any  given  thou¬ 
sand  men  in  arms,  there  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  a  work  at  once  so  proud,  so 
precious,  so  full  of  hope  and  glory  as 
the  work  committed  to  you.” 

Thus  inspired  Shaw  set  out  to  mould 
his  raw,  scorned  and  untried  material 
into  a  fighting  unit.  No  less  determined 
than  their  leader  were  the  humble  black 
men  eager  to  prove  themselves  as  faith¬ 
ful,  courageous,  and  patriotic  as  their 
white  brethren.  They  cheerfully  en¬ 
dured  hardship  and  served  for  eighteen 
months  without  pay.  Tn  addition  to  the 
common  dangers  of  battle  they  faced 
enslavement  if  captured.  As  their  com¬ 
mander  Shaw  also  was  threatened  with 
death  as  an  inciter  of  servile  rebellion, 
if  lie  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Southern¬ 
ers. 

Denied  the  privilege  of  active  fighting, 
Shaw  and  his  men  were  assigned  the  duty 
of  following  the  victorious  white  troops 
and  acting  as  garrisons  in  the  captured 
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towns.  When  the  inevitable  looting  and 
pillaging  occurred  the  burden  of  sus¬ 
picion  was  unjustly  cast  upon  the  de¬ 
spised  negro  troops.  Yet  despite  such 
discouragements  and  open  efforts  to  dis¬ 
credit  them,  the  mutual  trust  of  com¬ 
mander  and  men  did  not  waver,  and 
Shaw  pleaded  for  an  opportunity  in 
which  they  might  demonstrate  their 
worth. 

At  last  the  order  came  for  the  Fifty- 
fourth  to  participate  in  the  attack  on 
Fort  Wagner,  South  Carolina.  There 
on  that  July  day  Shaw’s  men  gave  to  the 
world  undying  proof  of  their  courage, 
devotion  and  loyalty  as  soldiers  and  pa¬ 
triots.  Beneath  a  withering  fire  they 
stormed  the  fort.  Onward  they  swept, 
and  then  as  the  advancing  line  wavered 
beneath  the  leaden  hail,  Shaw  sprang 
forward.  Heedlessly,  gloriously  he  led 
the  victorious  charge  up  the  slope  falling 
at  last  before  an  enemy  bullet  among 
the  loyal  black  men  who  had  kept  the 
faith. 

“Right  in  the  van  on  the  red  rampart’s 
slippery  swell 

With  heart  that  beat  a  charge  he  fell 

Foeward  as  fits  a  man 
But  the  high  soul  burns  on  to  light  men’s 
feet 

Where  death  for  noble  ends  makes  dying 
sweet.” 

Kenneth  H.  Barton 


Continued  from  Page  8 

“Noel — Noel!” — Christmas  music  is  ev¬ 
erywhere.  Nor  can  you  have  escaped  the 
feeling  that  all  the  evening,  beside  you 
as  you  strolled  through  these  modern 
streets,  past  restored  and  remodelled 
houses  of  olden  days,  there  walked  be¬ 
side  you  a  grim  Puritanical  figure,  a 
shadowy  symbol  of  the  days  when  such 
things  as  songs  and  festivities  like  this 
were  forbidden.  You  wonder  how  it 
looks  to  him,  and  find  yourself  trying  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  his  face — if  you  could 
I  am  convinced  you’d  find  again  a  smile 
of  understanding  and  satisfaction,  a  sort 
of  gladness  that  once  a  year  at  least  the 
Old  England  of  his  childhood  comes  to 
New  England  and  prejudices  give  way  to 
the  symbol  of  the  lighted  candle. 

Give  yourself  a  present  of  a  Beacon 


Hill  Christmas  eve,  for,  remember,  you 
will  never  be  quite  the  same  after  this 
experience  and  don’t  forget  to  give  your 
impressions,  your  pictures,  to  all  other 
travellers  that  you  meet  this  coming 
year. 

Amy  Rachel  Whittier 
Continued  from  Page  11 
voice  and  charming  personality,  but  in 
giving  to  the  interpretation  of  her  songs 
all  that  she  has.  Without  question,  since 
the  last  edition  of  the  “Vignette”  Schu- 
mann-Heink’s  performance  has  been  the 
best  example  of  art  that  we  have  seen. 

Helen  Stuart 

TO  COROT 

Subtle  tones,  elusive  light. 

Pictures  bathed  in  atmosphere, 
Silvery  as  a  falling  night, 

Colors  pale  and  faint,  and  sere. 

Trees  of  dainty  grace  and  line, 
Forest  glens  and  mossy  rocks, 

Bogs  where  feed  the  friendly  kine, 
Shepherds  and  their  little  flocks. 

So  thy  brush  is  wont  to  paint, 

Ever  sensitive  each  stroke. 

Delicate  the  hues  and  faint, 

To  its  appeal  my  soul  awoke. 

E.  G.  Weed 
Continued  from  Page  5 

Faust  for  his  vehicle,  and  introduced 

in  it  certain  episodes  in  his  own  thought- 
existence. 

The  first  part  is  a  reflection  of  the 
problems  which  beset  Goethe  in  his 

youth,  and  the  second  part  (which  was 
actually  not  finished  until  his  eighty- 
second  birthday)  follows  along  with  his 
mental  life  in  later  years.  The  writing 
of  Faust  extended  over  a  period  of  six¬ 
ty  years,  and  changes  in  style  and  a  loss 
of  unity  result,  but  the  second  part  could 
never  have  been  written  until  Goethe 

had  lived  to  realize  it  in  his  mind.  His 
whole  outlook  on  life  changed.  In  place 
of  a  selfish  seeking  after  individual  hap¬ 
piness,  he  came  to  realize  that  the  true 
secret  of  happiness  is  altruism.  When 
he  had  completed  the  manuscript  he  said, 
“I  look  upon  my  life  as  a  perfect  gift, 
and  it  is  really  indifferent  what  I  may 
further  do,  or  whether  I  shall  do  any¬ 
thing.” 

Doris  Whittaker 
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WHAT  CAN  WE  GIVE  HIM? 


The  other  day  I  was  talking  to  some¬ 
one  about  Christmas.  I  mentioned  the 
fact  that  I  still  hang  up  my  stocking. 
My  friend  looked  at  me  as  if  she  thought 
I  was  queer,  but  really  I  think  she’s  the 
one  who  is  queer. 

Early  Christmas  morning  when  the 
dawn  has  just  started  to  blot  out  the 
gray  dimness  of  the  house  I  go  to  the 
fireplace  for  my  stocking'-  There  it 
hangs  held  up  bravely  by  the  clock  while 
its  two  companions  look  quite  jolly.  I 
always  know  I’ll  find  so  many  nuts,  an 
apple,  an  orange,  and  a  special  small  gift 
I  have  desired.  That  does  not  spoil  the 
fun. 

Does  Christmas  seem  less  dear  to  me 
since  I  know  Santa  a  little  bit  better? 
No,  never.  I  am  a  member  of  the  elect 


now.  1  can  practice  the  privilege  of 
Santa  myself,  and  give.  What  pleasure 
could  be  greater  than  the  sight  of  rapt 
joy  in  the  eyes  of  a  child  with  a  Christ¬ 
mas  stocking?  I  can  bring  the  light  of 
Heaven  into  the  lives  of  little  ones. 
This  is  the  great  heritage  Christmas 
gives  us.  In  the  words  of  a  poet  whose 
name  I  have  forgotten,  it  is  best  ex¬ 
pressed  : 

“It  is  in  loving,  not  in  being  loved 
The  heart  is  blessed. 

It  is  in  giving,  not  in  seeking  gifts 
We  find  our  quest. 

Whatever  be  thy  spirit’s  greatest  need 
That  do  thou  give, 

So  shall  thy  soul  be  fed 

And  thou  indeed  shall  truly  live.” 


DO  YOU  BELIEVE  IN  SANTA  CLAUS? 


Sometimes  we  get  so  engrossed  in  our 
own  work  and  worries  that  we  lose  sight 
of  the  mystic  loveliness  that  hides  be¬ 
hind  unreality.  At  such  times  an  inno¬ 
cent  remark  of  a  small  child  may  show 
us  how  to  see.  Below  is  a  clipping 
from  the  New  York  Sun  of  many  years 
ago  which  someone  kindly  gave  me.  I 
am  sorry  I  can’t  place  the  name  of  the 
wise  editor  at  the  end.  The  article  speaks 
for  itself. 

(From  the  N.  Y.  Sun  of  Sept.  21,  1897.) 

“Dear  Editor :  I  am  8  years  old. 
Some  of  my  little  friends  say  there  is 
no  Santa  Claus. 

Papa  says,  “If  you  see  it  in  The  Sun 
it’s  so.” 

Please  tell  me  the  truth ;  is  there  a 
Santa  Claus?” 

Virginia  O’Hanlon 

Virginia,  your  little  friends  are  wrong. 
They  have  been  affected  by  the  sceptism 
of  a  sceptical  age.  They  do  not  believe 
except  they  see. 

Yes,  Virginia,  there  is  a  Santa  Claus. 


He  exists  as  certainly  as  love  and  gen¬ 
erosity  and  devotion  exist,  and  you  know 
that  they  abound  and  give  to  your  life 
its  highest  beauty  and  joy.  Alas!  how 
dreary  would  be  the  world  if  there  were 
no  Santa  Claus.  It  would  be  as  drear 
as  if  there  were  no  Virginias.  There 
would  be  no  childlike  faith  then,  no 
poetry,  no  romance  to  make  tolerable 
this  existence. 

Not  believe  in  Santa  Claus?  You 
might  as  well  not  believe  in  fairies ! 
You  might  get  your  papa  to  hire  men 
to  watch  in  all  the  chimneys  on  Christ¬ 
mas  eve  to  catch  Santa  Claus,  but  even 
if  they  did.  not  see  Santa  Claus  coming 
down,  what  would  that  prove?  The 
most  real  things  in  the  world  are  those 
that  neither  children  nor  men  can  see. 
— but  there  is  a  veil  covering  the  unseen 
world  which  not  even  the  strongest  man 
can  tear  apart.  Only  faith,  fancy,  poe¬ 
try,  love,  romance,  can  push  aside  that 
curtain  and  view  and  picture  the  supernal 
beauty  and  glory  beyond.  Ts  it  all  real? 
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Ah,  Virginia,  in  all  this  world  there  is 
nothing  else  real  and  abiding. 

No  Santa  Claus?  Thank  God!  he 
lives,  and  he  lives  forever.  A  thousand 
years  from  now,  Virginia,  nay  ten  times 
ten  thousands  years  from  now,  he  will 
continue  to  make  glad  the  heart  of  child¬ 
hood. 


WHAT  BOOKS  DID  YOU  READ 
THIS  MONTH? 


So  often  we  hear  it,  “I  don’t  have  a 
minute  to  read.  Isn’t  it  terrible?”  If 
you  have  made  the  same  statement  we 
want  to  encourage  you  to  budget  your 
time.  The  Boston  Transcript  for  No¬ 
vember  30  had  in  one  section  some 
books  on  art  and  artists  which  we  list 
below.  This  is  to  help  you  to  select 
some  worth  while  reading. 

ARTS  AND  ARTISTS 

APPROACH  TO  PAINTING,  THE.  By 
Thomas  Bodkin.  $2.50  (Harcourt,  Brace  & 
Co.) 

A  practical  manual  for  those  seeking  an  in¬ 
telligent  understanding  of  pictorial  art. 


ART  IN  GREECE.  By  A.  De  Ridder  and  W. 
Deonna.  $6.00.  (Alfred  A.  Knopf.) 

A  comprehensive  illustrated  survey  of  a 
great  period  in  the  history  of  art. 


ART  OF  DECORATIVE  PAINTING,  THE. 
By  Walter  Bayes.  $8.00.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.) 

In  the  author’s  words  “an  attempt  to  re¬ 
habilitate  a  new  eclecticism.” 


GREAT  PAINTERS,  THE.  In  Relation  to 
the  European  Tradition.  By  Edith  R.  Ab¬ 
bot.  $5.00.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.) 
Especial  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  modern 
period. 


CONSTABLE.  By  Andre  Fontainas.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Wilfrid  Jackson;  Fantin-Latour,  by 
Gustave  Kahn.  Translated  by  Wilfrid  Jack- 
son.  Two  Volumes.  $2.00  per  Volume. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

With  many  photographic  reproductions,  in 
the  Masters  of  Modern  Art  Series. 


HISTORY  OF  CARICATURE,  A.  By  Bohun 
Lynch.  $6.50.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 

An  historical  and  critical  survey  of  the  art 
of  caricature  during  several  centuries,  with 
examples  of  the  destructive  work  of  many  art¬ 
ists. 


HISTORY  OF  AN  ITALIAN  PAINTING,  A. 
By  Oliver  S.  Tonks.  $4.00.  (D.  Appleton 

&  Co.) 

A  survey  of  the  whole  period  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  and  including  the  work  of  Raphael, 
Titian,  Michelangelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and 
many  others. 


LANDMARKS  IN  NINETEENTH-CEN¬ 
TURY  PAINTING.  By  Olive  Bell.  $3.50. 
(Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.) 

A  critical  stud}'  and’  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  painters  in  the  various  schools  of  art. 


MEXICAN  ARCHITECTURE.  Of  the  Vice- 
Regal  Period.  By  Walter  H.  Kilham.  $5.00. 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.) 

An  authoritative  guide,  describing  and  illus¬ 
trating  from  photographs  many  examples  of 
Mexican  architecture. 


MODERN  MOVEMENT  IN  ART,  THE.  By 
R.  H.  Wilenski.  $5.00.  (Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co.) 

Divided  into  four  sections:  “Character  of 
the  Movement,”  “Degenerate  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  Art,”  “Technique  of  the  Movement,”  and 
Relative  Values.” 


NEW  BACKGROUNDS  FOR  A  NEW  AGE. 
By  Edwin  Avery  Park.  $5.00.  (Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Co.) 

The  author  discusses  modern  American  deco¬ 
rators  and  craftsmen.  American  aesthetics,  the 
new  beauties,  possibilities  of  decoration,  etc. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART  SECRETS.  With  a 
General  Discussion  of  Processes.  By  Wal¬ 
lace  Nutting.  $3.00.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
Explanation  of  the  art  of  photography,  with 
copious  illustrations,  with  examples  of  the 
author's  nature  camera  work. 


SUBSTANCE  OF  ARCHITECTURE,  THE. 
By  A.  S.  G.  Butler.  With  a  Foreword  by 
Sir  Edwin  Lutyens.  $4.00.  (Lincoln  Mac- 
Veagb,  The  Dial  Press.) 

After  a  “Definition  of  Architecture”  come 
further  chapters  on  “The  Aesthetic  Element,’’ 
“The  Material  Requirements,”  “Styles  of 
Architecture,”  etc. 


TRANSFORMATIONS.  Critical  and  Specu¬ 
lative  Essays  on  Art.  By  Roger  Fry.  $10.00. 
(Brentano’s.) 

Discussions  of  aesthetics,  culture  and  snob- 
bism,  book  illustrations,  and  the  work  of  vari¬ 
ous  artists,  including  Van  Gogh  and  Sargent. 


PICTURES  OF  SMOKE 


Only  a  train  passing  through, 

Wafting  its  smoke  gray-blue 
Over  the  trees ; 

But  it  coils  and  twists  and  winds  and 
weaves 

Fantastic  scenery  over  the  leaves, 

Moved  by  the  breeze. 

Scenes  of  far  off  foreign  lands, 
Caravans  in  moving  bands, 

In  silent  dreams, 

Ships  with  full  white  sail, 

Fancies,  broken — frail, 

Mere  distant  gleams. 

Doris  Thoresen 


History  of  Art :  “The  masters  painted 
for  joy  and  knew  not  that  virtue  had 
gone  out  of  them.” 

— R.  W.  Emerson. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  SEVEN 
GABLES 


The  city  of  Salem  was  settled  only 
six  years  after  the  famous  arrival  of 
our  Pilgrim  fathers  at  Plymouth.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  three  ensuing  centuries,  events 
have  occurred  in  connection  with  its 
growth  which  serve  to  make  its  history 
more  fascinating  than  many  a  tale  of 
fiction.  In  1692,  for  example,  the  witch¬ 
craft  craze  had  its  center  here.  During 
the  eighteenth  century  it  became  a  great 
commercial  port  known  in  the  most  re¬ 
mote  parts  of  the  far  East.  American 
architects  and  artists  now  realize  that 
there  arc  more  of  the  best  examples  of 
colonial  architecture  in  Salem  than  in 
any  other  community  in  the  country. 
Then  too,  aside  from  its  historical  im¬ 
portance,  Salem  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  birthplace,  and  the  home  for 
many  3rears  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

Although  Hawthorne  lived  at  various 
times  in  houses  on  Union,  Herbert,  Dear¬ 
born,  Chestnut,  Mall,  and  Charter 
streets,  it  is  an  old  building  on  Turner 
street  which  is  most  generally  associated 
with  him  and  which  is  most  frequently 
visited  by  the  tourist.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at ;  for  here,  in  the  home  of 
relatives,  the  Ingersolls,  were  spent  many 
happy  hours  in  the  author’s  life :  and 
here  have  been  collected  antiques  of  a 
suitable  nature,  and  such  furnishings  as 
are  believed  to  have  been  directly  asso¬ 
ciated  at  any  time  with  Hawthorne. 

Regarding  the  connection  between  the 
Ingersoll  house  and  the  famous  House 
of  the  Seven  Gables,  it  is  believed  that 
the  author  combined  in  his  novel  char¬ 
acteristics  of  several  typical  old-time 
dwellings  with  their  gabled  roofs  and 
overhanging  upper  stories,  and  that  the 
title  was  suggested  by  his  cousin’s  cas¬ 
ual  remark  that  the  house  had  at  one 
time  possessed  seven  gables.  1  he  sound 
of  the  phrase  “house  of  the  seven 
gables”  seemed  to  infatuate  Hawthorne, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  remarked,  “It  is 
just  what  I  wanted.” 

There  is  another  incident  related  which 
connects  the  two  houses,  the  real  and 
the  fictitious.  Hawthorne,  in  approach¬ 
ing  the  door  one  day  observed  that 
Horace  Ingersoll,  asleep  in  a  chair  in 
the  south  parlor,  could  be  seen  through 


an  entryway  by  persons  passing  in  the 
street.  He  was  at  first  startled ;  then 
waking  the  sleeper,  exclaimed,  “Good 
Heavens,  Horace !  I  thought  you  were 
dead!”  This  story  immediately  brings 
to  mind  that  part  of  the  book  in  which 
the  dead  Judge  Pyncheon  is  discovered 
by  a  passer-by. 

The  tales  of  a  “Grandfather’s  Chair” 
are  said  to  have  been  inspired  by  an 
armchair  that  had  long  been  in  the  In¬ 
gersoll  family,  and  which  may  still  be 
seen  at  the  Turner  street  house,  together 
with  a  Governor  Winthrop  desk  that  was 
owned  by  Hawthorne. 

Further  literary  interest  lies  in  the 
fact  that  Longfellow’s  “Evangeline”  was 
based  on  the  tale  of  Acadian  lovers  told 
Hawflhorne  by  Horace  Ingersoll,  an 
adopted  son  of  Miss  Susan  Ingersoll. 

Even  without  its  literary  background, 
the  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  would 
attract  interest  because  it  is  such  a  pic¬ 
turesque  example  of  seventeenth  century 
architecture  in  New  England,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  affords  not  only  an  opportunity 
to  see  antique  furnishings  in  a  consistent 
setting,  but  also  the  thrill  of  groping  up 
twro  flights  of  a  narrow  secret  staircase. 
But  with  these  many  attractions,  it  is  not 
at  all  difficult  to  see  why  a  dingy  build¬ 
ing  on  a  tiny  street  in  the  poorer  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city  receives  its  full  share  of 
visitors  in  Salem. 

Helen  C.  Miles 


ELFIN  FRIPPERIES 

Max  Reinhardt’s  Production  of  “A 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream” 

The  lights  in  the  theatre  are  dimmed. 
From  some  high  and  distant  place  drift 
the  opening  measures  of  Mendlessohn’s 
enchanting  music,  a  ship  to  carry  you  to 
the  land  where  the  marble  palace  of 
Theseus  still  stands  and  the  wood  sacred 
to  Oberon  stirs  under  the  summer  moon. 
But  is  seems  that  you  are  still  in  the 
theatre,  though  you  certainly  have  no 
desire  to  be  reminded  of  the  fact,  for 
at  the  end  of  the  overture  the  lights 
pop  on  again  and  there  is  much  noise  and 
enthusiastic  applause  for  the  very  excel¬ 
lent  orchestra. 

Suddenly  blackness,  the  most  velvety 
blackness  you  have  ever  known  in  a 
theatre.  From  the  orchestra  pit  mounts 
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a  procession  of  candle  flames,  spaced 
with  delightful  irregularity.  Gradually 
you  discover  the  candlebearers  in  fan¬ 
tastic  costumes,  then  spearbearers  rush¬ 
ing  importantly  ahead,  finally  Theseus 
and  his  bride  carrying  spears  and  small, 
decorative  shields  more  like  beautiful 
violin  cases  than  pieces  of  armor.  Here 
come  the  lovers  in  pretty  garments  with 
many  ostrich  plumes  and  long  streamers 
of  ribbon  and  puffs  of  colored  silk. 
Hermia’s  father,  because  of  someone’s 
whimsy,  wears  long,  Oriental  robes  and 
one  of  those  fat  turbans  made  gay  by 
high,  little  crowns. 

You  can  see  the  setting  now.  The 
stage  is  transformed  by  a  sloping  circu¬ 
lar  platform,  up  the  middle  of  which 
troops  a  row  of  staircases  varied  in 
length  and  breadth.  The  procession  will 
presently  climb  this  stairway  to  the  high¬ 
est  step,  perhaps  twenty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  stage,  then  descend  from 
your  sight  on  the  other  side.  The  walls 
of  the  scene  are  draperies,  but  the  light 
never  plays  directly  upon  them  and  you 
can  never  distinguish  their  color  or  tex¬ 
ture.  Indeed  they  are  so  inobtrusive 
that  they  suggest  limitless  space,  an 
illusion  fostered  by  the  cleverly  designed 
platform.  This  latter  is  an  inspired  in¬ 
vention  In  the  scene  of  the  artisans 
the  front  section  of  it  opens  up  on 
hinges  to  act  as  background.  Bottom  and 
his  fellows  enter  from  below  as  from  the 
cellar  of  the  cottage.  In  all  the  wood¬ 
land  scenes  four  other  entrances  are 
used,  little  rabbit  holes  placed  inconspic¬ 
uously  but  conveniently  at  the  stairway 
sides. 

This  production  is  a  delight  to  the 
ears  as  well  as  to  the  eyes.  The  play, 
being  done  by  a  German  company,  is 
done  in  German.  There  is  no  vain 
straining  to  hear  Mr.  Shakespeare’s  poe¬ 
try.  There  is,  at  last  to  an  ear  unfamil¬ 
iar  wth  the  German  language,  effortless 
enjoyment  of  strange,  dulcet  music.  It 
is  like  listening  to  an  opera,  a  new  kind 
of  opera  that  no  one  has  ever  thought 
of  writing  yet.  We  have  “The  Beggar’s 
Opera”  and  the  joyous  operettas  of  Gil¬ 
bert  and  Sullivan  but  they  are  more 
satirical  than  purely  fanciful. 

And  there  are  charming  ballets  in  the 
production,  three  of  them.  The  fairies 
dance  with  a  strange  elf -creature  through 
violet  mists  and  blue  and  green  twilights. 


1  he  tree  ladies  assist  them  in  forming 
graceful  stage  pictures.  These  shy 
creatures  wear  close  fitting  grey  gar¬ 
ments  and  headdresses  of  drooping  green 
foliage.  Their  hands  are  hidden  in 
leafy  sprays.  You  wish  you  could  find 
a  photograph  of  one  of  these  dryads  or 
remember  the  costume  well  enough  to 
sketch  it  afterward.  But  there  are  no 
pictures  of  them  and  the  stage  is  never 
light  enough  in  the  forest  scenes  to  give 
you  a  good  look  at  the  costumes. 

So  it  is  with  the  whole  production. 
\\  ith  light  and  cloth  and  music  and  hu¬ 
man  beings  the  magical  Mr.  Reinhardt 
has  created  unreality.  Already  the 
woodland  scenes  have  become  as  faintly 
nebulous  as  remembered  dreams  in  your 
memory.  Oberon  and  Titania  have  not 
laded  yet.  Oberon’s  regal  dignity  and 
beautiful  tenor  voice  are  too  memorable 
lor  you  to  forget.  In  a  different  way 
the  other  scenes  are  becoming  as  dreams. 
The  dazzling  lights  and  dainty  colors 
massed  in  the  foreground  against  the 
velvety  blackness  were  too  unreal  to 
remain  long  in  a  memory  filled  with 
more  commonplace  patterns  of  light  and 
shade.  You  can  think  of  no  reason  why 
the  hilarious  comedy  scenes  should  fade 
along  with  the  more  fragile  parts  of  the 
play,  but  they  have.  Truly  a  midsum¬ 
mer  night’s  dream  for  you  as  well  as 
Mr.  Shakespeare. 

According  to  the  program  the  Max 
Reinhardt  company  was  to  give  their 
repertory  only  in  New  Yrork  and  that 
only  for  four  weeks.  Such  things  have 
been  printed  on  programs  before  by  com¬ 
panies  who  have  later  toured  the  whole 
l  nited  States.  If  this  company  does 
come  to  Boston  no  one  who  pretends  to 
be  interested  in  art  or  the  arts  or  even 
entertaining  himself  should  miss  it.  The 
fact  that  it  is  given  in  German  does  not 
matter  any  more  than  it  matters  that 
an  opera  is  given  in  Italian  instead  of  in 
our  native  tongue.  And  I  am  not  blas¬ 
pheming  Shakespeare’s  genius  when  I 
say  so.  Max  Reinhardt  has  set  the  play 
with  such  genius  that  you  realize  more 
than  ever  the  greatness  of  this  exquisite 
bit  and  the  universal  scope  of  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  mind  and  fancy.  It  is  not  elab¬ 
orately  produced,  it  is  done  so  simply 
that  it  would  not  have  seemed  strange  to 
the  Elizabethans  accustomed  to  seeing 
plays  acted  on  the  bare  stage.  There  is 
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•  nlv  one  intermission,  and  that  to  allow 
the  gentlemen  of  the  audience  to  go  out 
for  a  cigarette,  not  to  facilitate  a  chang¬ 
ing  of  scenes  or  costumes.  This  pro¬ 
duction  has  nothing  in  common  with 
“The  Miracle”  which  was  not  much 
more  than  an  extended  parade.  It  gives 
von  a  truer  insight  of  the  genius  of  Rein¬ 
hardt.  Besides,  it  is  a  perfect  production 
of  Shakespeare’s  comedy.  I  think  that 
I  will  never  see  a  “A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream”  acted  again.  I  have  seen  it 
done  perfectly.  What  more  can  I  ask? 

I  shall  remember  it  as  a  midsummer 
night’s  dream,  just  as  I  have  pretended 
that  you  will — I  hope  that  you  will  be 
enabled  to  see  it.  I  shall  remember  it 
vaguely,  but  I  shall  remember  it.  I 
shall  remember  the  childish  trebles  of 
Mustardseed  and  Titania’s  other  atten¬ 
dants.  I  shall  remember  Hermia’s  in¬ 
genuous  mannerisms  and  the  pretty  dis¬ 
order  of  her  costume  in  the  woods.  I 
shall  remember  Oberon  gently  squeezing 
the  juice  from  the  magic  poppy  into  the 
closed  eyes  of  his  queen,  and  in  con¬ 
trast  Puck  wringing  the  flower  like  a 
wet  rag  to  give  Leander  the  full  bene¬ 
fit  of  its  magic  power.  Oh  rare  Puck ! 
Most  unreal  of  all  he  remains  most  real 
of  all.  He  is  your  impish  small  broth¬ 
er,  your  pet  puppy,  and  Mr.  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  most  precious  creation.  Puck  or 
Hamlet?  Give  me  Puck. 

B.  S. 


“BACKGROUND” 


“Background”  is  a  pleasant  myth. 
People  talk  about  it  as  though  it  were 
analagous  to  the  silver  spoon  some  folk 
are  born  with,  others  seem  to  think  of 
it  as  a  sort  of  sunburn  of  miscellaneous 
information  to  be  had  by  basking  in  an 
atmosphere  of  books  and  Phi  Bete  keys. 
All  this  may  be.  I  have  known  people 
to  grow  up  in  cultured  homes  and  be 
surrounded  by  nice  things  to  see,  to  hear, 
and  to  think  about,  and  be  much  pleas¬ 
anter  and  more  interesting  for  the  ex¬ 
perience. 

Conversely,  however,  (this  is  very 
sad)  I  have  known  people  who,  having- 
had  all  those  advantages,  were  just  as 
uninteresting  as  some  of  the  rest  of  us. 
All  those  who  escaped  “background”  by 
living  in  plain  ordinary  homes  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  acquire  it  by  going  to  college. 
Unsuspecting  parents  are  inveigled  into 
parting  with  a  great  deal  of  money,  ex¬ 
pecting  it  to  be  changed  by  some  mirac¬ 
ulous  alchemy  from  gold  into  a  com¬ 
plete  mental  and  social  equipment  con¬ 
sisting  of  information  on  all  known  sub¬ 
jects,  small  talk,  tact,  poise,  resourceful¬ 
ness  : — so  ad  infinitum. 

I  know  very  few  people  who,  having- 
completed  four  years  at  college,  emerged 
with  many  of  these  very  desirable  acqui¬ 
sitions.  T  grant  that  college  is  a  good 
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FROM  THE  PARTHENON 


In  the  Boston  Globe  for  December  4 
1  found  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  civili¬ 
zation  of  Greece.  In  the  article  two  men 
visit  the  Parthenon  by  moonlight  and 
stand  in  the  stillness  feeling  again  the 
spell  of  the  old  temple  of  Athena.  They 
see  a  procession  come  to  the  temple  and 
hear  her  sages  lament  for  the  downfall 
of  the  city  of  Athens.  Plato,  Pericles, 
Euripides  and  Aristophanes  regret  the 
failure  of  their  labor.  Then  another 
speaks. 

“Yes,  we  failed.”  (You  may  know 
that  voice  by  the  measured  gravity 
of  its  accents.)  “We  failed  greatly, 
it  is  true ;  as  none  others  have  or 
could ;  but  we  failed.  I  speak  not  of 
the  city  that  I  loved  and  fought  for, 
the  city  that  condemned  me  to  exile  for 
my  defeat.  I  speak  not  of  my  life  that 
was  to  have  been  the  mountain  torrent 
of  a  warrior’s  and  a  statesman’s,  and 
perforce  dwindled  to  the  trickling  rill 
of  the  historian’s.  I  am  Thycydides,  and 
I  speak  only  of  that  grandeur  which 
might  have  glorified  the  iworld,  and 
which  failed.” 

“You  did  not  fail V* 

A  fanfare  of  trumpets;  the  gates 
of  the  future  swing  open,  and 
through  them  thunders  a  Sacred  Le¬ 
gion  mustered  from  many  a  land  and 


age.  They  come  chanting  in  triumphant 
chorus : 

“ You  did  not  fail!” 

Then  one  by  one  the  voices : 

“Nature  made  me  Poet  and  Prophet; 
artist  and  thinker.  I  am  Michaelangelo. 
My  heart  is  Christian,  but  my  brain  is 
Greek.” 

“My  body  was  born  of  the  Hyper¬ 
boreans,  for  I  am  Goethe;  and  my 
mind  was  nurtured  in  The  Land 
Beyond  the  Northwind.  But  your  gods 
are  my  gods.” 

“I  am  Beethoven,  Prometheus  of 
Music.  My  lyre  came  from  sacred 
Hellas.  I  worshipped  Christ  and 
Apollo.” 

“Beethoven  was  my  sire,  for  his 
spirit  begot  mine.  My  name  is  Rich¬ 
ard  Wagner.  And  I  bade  mankind 
raise  two  altars;  one  to  Jesus,  who 
teaches  that  all  men  are  brothers ;  and 
one  to  Apollo,  who  teaches  that  all  men 
are  artists.” 

“America  begot  me,  the  Morning 
Land  beyond  the  sunset.  I  am  Walt 
\\  hitman.  I  prophesy  with  the  tongue 
of  the  psalmist,  but  my  heart  is  Greek.” 

“Bred  a  New  England  parson,  I 
walked  the  fields  and  woods  of  Con¬ 
cord,  a  sage  in  meditation.  I,  Emerson, 
render  back  to  you  immortal  Hellenes 
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your  own  immortal  spirit. 

“'You  gave  your  souls  auct  bodies 
to  the  Commonwealth  and  have  re¬ 
ceived  each  for  his  ozvn  memory, 
praise  that  zt rill  never  die,  and  with 
it  the  grandest  of  all  sepulchres,  not 
that  in  which  mortal  bones  are  laid, 
but  a  home  in  the  minds  of  men, 
zvhere  your  glory  remains  fresh  to 
stir  to  speech  or  action  as  the  occa¬ 
sion  calls.  For  the  whole  earth  is 
the  sepulchre  of  famous  men;  and 
their  story  is  not  graven  only  on 
stone  over  their  native  earth,  but 
lives  on  far  away,  without  visible 
symbol,  woven  into  the  stuff  of  other 
men’s  lives.'  ” 

“They  are  my  words !”  cries  Thvcy- 
dides.  “Can  it  be  that  we  despaired 
too  soon?” 

“And  you  two  mdrtals,  who  tread 
the  pavement  of  Athene’s  temple  at 
midnight  under  the  white  beams  of  the 
moon,”  it  is  the  anxious  and  melancholy 
poet  of  the  Bacchac  who  asks,  not  un¬ 
kindly,  “what  land  do  you  fare  from?” 
“America.” 

“The  new  Rome?” 

“No.”  We  answer  in  one  voice.  “The 
new  Hellas.” 

And  aloft  in  the  moonlit  heavens 
sounds  the  voice  of  Shelley,  chanting : 

The  world’s  great  age  begins  anew, 

The  golden  years  return, 

The  earth  doth  like  a  snake  renew 
Her  Winter  weeds  outworn: 

Heaven  smiles,  and  faiths  and  empires 
gleam. 

Like  wrecks  of  a  dissolving  dream. 

Then,  with  the  sound  of  a  thousand 
choirs,  bursting  all  the  doors  of  space 
and  time,  up  from  the  myriad  throats 
of  Hellenic  spirits  the  world  over  thun¬ 
ders  the  paean  : 

Another  Athens  shall  arise 
And  to  remoter  time 
Bequeath,  like  sunset  to  the  skies, 

The  splendour  of  its  prime; 

And  leave,  if  nought  so  bright  may  live, 

All  earth  can  take  or  Heaven  can  give. 

*  *  * 

For  Hellas  is  the  world’s  lost  love, 

And  Orpheus  shall  regain 
That  spirit  which  doth  live  and  move 
Tn  minds  of  nobler  strain. 

(),  Morning  Land!  O,  Greater  Age! 

Be  worthy  of  thy  heritage. 


THE  LIBRARY  EXHIBITION 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  lovely  old  European  dresses, 
fans,  and  trinkets  at  the  library  from 
November  6  to  26.  The  whole  affair 


was  a  delight  and  particularly  to  those 
of  us  who,  having  had  crafts,  love  any¬ 
thing  that  has  the  earmarks  of  the  hand 
made.  Perhaps  it  is  because  we  can 
sympathize  a  bit  more  with  the  person 
at  the  loom  or  the  one  w'ith  the  hammer 
since  we  have  labored  with  them  our¬ 
selves. 

There  were  beautiful  rugs  of  charm¬ 
ing  color,  the  bright  reel  and  yellow  ones 
we  pictured  in  our  den  thrown  over  a 
couch.  The  Spanish  fans  and  shawls 
we  thought  of  as  beautifying  an  evening 
gown. 

The  exhibition  took  us  back  to  the  old 
domestic  systems  and  gave  us  a  good 
idea  of  the  crafts  that  were  carried  on  : 
the  hammered  brass,  the  embroidered  cot¬ 
ton,  and  the  lovely  jewelry.  The  mak¬ 
ing  of  these  things  may  have  required 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  labor,  but  the 
results  seem  worthy  of  the  efforts,  and 
are  most  beautiful. 

Another  treat  for  some  of  us  was 
the  lec'.ure  of  Mr.  Hareszti  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Public  Library  staff.  His  duty  there 
is  to  make  the  Bulletin,  but  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  one  Wednesday  morning  he 
enthralled  us  with  a  lecture  on  writing, 
taking  us  from  cuneiform  writing  on 
clay  tablets  to  modern  printing. 

As  with  many  great  things  that  inspire 
us,  we  cannot  exactly  say  why  we  were 
so  moved ;  but  it  was  doubtless  because 
of  Mr.  Hareszti's  intimate  knowledge  of 
and  feeling  for  his  whole  subject. 

Each  new  development  in  printing 
seemed  so  important  to  him  that  it  was 
a  part  of  him  and  we,  feeling  his  sin¬ 
cerity,  were  moved  with  him.  We  feel 
that  we  have  been  privileged  in  having 
heard  Mr.  Hareszti. 

The  Boston  Public  Library  gives  us 
many  opportunities  like  this.  Let  us 
make  the  most  of  them. 

Alice  Burton 


Continued  from  Page  19 
place  for  young  people  who  have  arrived 
at  that  age  when  they  feel  very,  very 
grown  up.  There  are  very  few  places 
besides  a  college  where  there  is  such 
a  nicely  worked-out  schedule  of  lec¬ 
tures,  concerts,  debates  and  forums,  to 
say  nothing  of  libraries,  and  people 
who  are  more  than  glad  to  tell  you  all 
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FROM  YE  FRESHMEN 


We  are  glad  to  be  a  part  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  School  of  Art  and  like  it  very 
much.  Since  Smock  Day  we  have  tried 
to  wear  the  green  well. 

It’s  rather  difficult  to  learn  how  to 
“lose  an  edge;”  and  to  compose  glorious 
compositions ;  and  to  put  each  Pharoah 
in  his  proper  place.  One  thing  especial¬ 
ly  troubles  us.  We  are  going  to  cast  our 
burden  to  the  four  winds  and  make  it 
public !  Is  there  some  tremendously  se¬ 
cret  and  honorable  society  to  which  only 
moustached  young  men  of  this  school 
may  belong?  Is  it  the  moustache  alone 
that  is  the  pass-key,  or  is  it  the  debon¬ 
air  assurance  that  accompanies  the  fur- 
clad  upperlip?  It  troubles  us.  Some  of 
our  own  freshmen  are  seeking  admittance. 

Didn’t  you  like  the  way  Miss  Mun- 
sterberg  spoke  of  our  smocks  as  the 
color  of  the  young  and  indespensable 
“green”  leaf?  It  gave  us  quite  a  jolly 
feeling  to  know  that,  at  last,  we  “be¬ 
longed.  A  c  enjoyed  our  new  span- 
clean  smocks  during  the  first  few  days. 
However,  we  vowed  secretly  to  get  them 
dirty  as  soon  as  possible.  Finally,  when 
our  green  coats  were  smooched  with  scar¬ 
let  paint  and  black  dust,  we  heaved  a 
great  sigh  of  satisfaction  and  held  our 
heads  high.  We  treasured  each  dirty 
streak  as  the  connoisseur  does  his  meer¬ 
schaum  pipe.  No  doubt  you  noticed  that 
we  wear  them  with  an  air ! 

We  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  sopho¬ 
mores  gave  up  the  fun  formerly  en¬ 
joyed  during  the  hazing  period.  Perhaps 
we,  too.  longed  to  break  a  few  of  those 
“step  lively”  rules,  and  thus  “pay  the 
piper”.  Doubtless,  some  of  us  would 
enjoy  the  fun  of  bending  the  freshman 
knee  to  the  exalted  sophomore,  but  there 
are  many  loyal  and  sincere  people,  often 
sadly  embarrassed  because  of  the 
thoughtless  acts  of  others.  We  realize 


how  splendidly  you  sophomores  “carried 
on",  in  spite  of  the  much-desired  fun 
poking  on  Smock  Day. 

I  must  not  forget  to  say  that  we  all 
wish  you  all  a  very  merry  Christmas, 
and  the  best  New  Year  ever! 


TO  THE  SOPHOMORES 


As  it  begins  to  grow  colder  and  we 
feel  that  winter  is  actually  here,  school 
seems  a  cozy,  comfortable  place  after 
battling  the  wind  from  Copley  Station. 
A  whole  term  has  slipped  by  stealthily. 
A  term  full  of  work  and  pleasure,  for  we 
do  enjoy  ourselves  though  we  are  busy. 
M.  S.  A.  means  more  to  us  this  year, 
and  being  sophomores  we  feel  so  much 
older  than  the  freshmen.. 

We  have  liked  making  boxes  and  books 
in  crafts  and  can  tie  square  knots  now  as 
well  as  any  good  Scout.  Our  present 
joy  is  furniture  notebooks.  We  all  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  experts  in  picking  up  rare 
old  furniture  when  we  get  through. 

It  poured  tonight  which  reminds  me. 
Have  you  noticed  anything  peculiar 
about  the  sink  on  the  second  floor? 
There  is  something  strangely  fascinating 
about  the  bubble  fountain.  At  least  one 
of  our  worthy  brethren  thinks  so.  Ev¬ 
ery  time  I  pass  the  sink,  Saul,  tall  like 
his  namesake,  is  presiding  over  the  water 
spout,  hie  marshals  all  unwary  pedes- 
ti  ians  up  to  drink.  I  wonder  if  he  wants 
us  to  get  our  eight  glasses  daily,  or  is 
he  merely  laboring  under  a  mental  com¬ 
plex.  Fie  is  cheerful  about  it  anyway. 

Don  t  you  love  to  splash  away  in  wa¬ 
ter  color?  Miss  Bartlett  will  have  us 
so  well  trained  that  the  floors  will  be 
sprinkled  regularly  to  keep  the  dust 
down. 

Our  brown  smocks  are  well  broken 
in  by  this  time  and  suitably  decorated 
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With  charcoal  and  smears  of  color.  We 
led  as  if  we  have  taken  on  a  little  more 
of  the  feeling  of  being  a  part  of  the 
school.  Have  yon  ever  realized  that 
we  are  gaining  a  great  deal  here  in  con¬ 
tacts  with  rich  personalities  and  splen¬ 
did  opportunities?  How  much  do  we 
render  back  to  our  school? 

We  all  sing  with  enthusiasm  “Alma 
Mater".  Do  we  ever  really  use  “heart 
and  hand  in  service  blest”?  It  is  for  us 
to  be  thoughtful  in  little  things  as  well 
as  big :  to  have  a  pride  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  building,  to  remember  others. 
As  we  enrich  our  own  characters  let  us 
remember  the  character  of  our  school. 
We  are  here  not  only  to  learn  to  draw, 
paint,  and  design ;  we  are  here  to  catch 
a  vision  of  a  high  ideal,  the  ideal  of 
our  institution.  If  we  lose  self  in  seek¬ 
ing  that  ideal  for  the  whole  school  we 
shall  surely  find  unexpected  joy  in  full¬ 
er  life. 


JUNIOR  CLASS  NOTES 


Above  and  beyond  our  studies,  there  is 
one  central  thought  and  cry — the  “Year 
Book”.  For  this  we  all  buy  cider,  for 
this  we  wear  the  flowers.  Victims  are 
held  up  in  corners  to  pledge  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  or  die.  And  crowds  came 
thronging  to  the  dance,  October  28th, 
enveigled  by  a  promise  of  fun,  to  make 
the  Year  Book  coffers  full.  It  was  a 
costume  party,  and  Miss  Estelle  Simpson 
and  Mr.  Robert  Haun  wore  the  prize 
costumes,  while  Miss  Phylis  Cary  and 
Mr.  Stephen  Thornton  were  acclaimed 
the  best  dancers,  with  Miss  Gloria  Brag- 
giotti  as  judge. 

Our  classmates  of  the  Theater  Design 
course  give  much  time  and  service  help¬ 
ing  with  the  costuming  at  the  Repertory 
Theater.  Theatricals,  indeed,  seem  to  be 
right  in  our  line,  for  many  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  are  taking  part  in  the  Christmas 
Pageant. 

The  football  season  has  ended,  and  al¬ 
though  we  cannot  claim  the  honor  of 
defeating  Vesper  George  School,  at  least 
we  can  take  a  great  deal  of  the  credit 
of  preventing  a  worse  licking  for  the 
M.  S.  A.  men  were  largely  recruited 
from  our  class.  All  sympathy  to  those 
heroes  who  for  so  long  sustained  the 
effects  of  their  injuries. 


But  not  football  alone  can  account  for 
the  pathetic  after-Thanksgiving  condi¬ 
tion  of  many  of  the  Juniors.  If  it 
were  too  much  Turkey  (but  I  have  my 
doubts)  I  can  only  give  the  warning 
that  Christmas  is  coming — beware  ! 

Slowly,  news  drifts  back  of  those  of 
'29  who  did  not  return  in  September. 
Louise  Yakubian  still  continues  study 
here  at  night  school,  but  in  the  daytime 
becomes  one  of  those  proficient  young 
business  women.  Rosa  Landou  has 
transferred  to  the  New  School  of  De¬ 
sign,  while  Ray  Willye,  the  bravest  of  us 
all,  is  married.  For  further  details  ask 
Mel  Douglas,  for  it  is  his  cousin,  Rich¬ 
ard  Russel,  who  stood  beside  her  at  the 
crucial  moment. 


SENIOR  NOTES 


The  end  of  the  first  term  approaches. 
The  Thanksgiving  holiday  is  over,  and 
the  chosen  people  have  much  for  which 
to  be  thankful,  for  have  not  these  out¬ 
lines  been  duly  submitted  and,  of  course, 
approved  ? 

We  may  look  back  with  no  little  sat¬ 
isfaction  upon  the  solemn  yet  joyful 
ceremony  in  which  we  did  all  in  our 
power  to  smock  the  freshmen,  whose  wel¬ 
come  was  so  ably  and  beautifully  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Miss  Munsterberg.  Such 
satisfactory  arrangements  were  made  by 
our  committees,  it  is  even  rumored  that 
only  through  their  ceaseless  and  untir¬ 
ing  efforts  was  the  special  feature  of 
Mr.  Farnum’s  genial  presence  assured  for 
the  occasion.  For  once,  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  classes  was  all  that  could  be  de¬ 
sired.  We  shook  timid,  limp  and  strenu¬ 
ous  hands  innumerable,  but  with  sus¬ 
tenance  nearby,  in  brief  moments  of  aim- 
able  recuperation  we  successfully  with¬ 
stood  repeated  onslaughts  of  subdued 
freshmen,  and  tongue  wearied  juniors. 

Those  of  us  not  otherwise  detained 
have  enjoyed  the  assemblies  of  late. 
It  is  always  a  delight  to  listen  to  Helen 
who  is  an  artist  in  every  sense  of  the 
word. 

We  are  very  proud  of  our  designers 
who  are  carrying  on  so  splendidly.  To 
be  able  to  successfully  come  in  contact 
with  the  business  world  while  still  in 
school  is  a  creditable  achievement  and 
sufficient  proof  of  the  sound  basis  of 
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utilitarian  art.  We  have  missed  our 
costume  people,  but  they  are  back  again 
and  welcome. 

It  sometimes  seems  the  school  year  is 
made  up  of  holidays,  for  Christmas 
will  soon  be  here.  Ask  the  Enter  tain- 
men  Committee.  May  this  month  be  one 
of  fruitful  endeavor  that  the  passing 
of  the  old  year  may  leave  little  of  re¬ 
gret  to  cramp  the  spirit  of  the  new. 


LINES  WRITTEN  BY  A  FRESHMAN 
ON  APPROACHING  THE  END 
OF  THE  FIRST  QUARTER 

Dedicated  to  Mr.  Jamison 
- with  prayers 

Once  upon  a  time, 

By  the  shores  of  Crimson  Lake, 

There  stood  an  ancient  hostelry 
Of  origin  opaque. 

Its  aspect  was  severe — , 

Its  master  was  e’en  more  so ; 

The  very  cornstocks  stopped  their  ears 
Because  the  master  swore  so. 

This  man  had  daughters  three, 

Large,  medium,  and  small. 

The  large  one’s  name  was  Turpentine, 
A  buxom  lass  and  tall. 

Poor  Chroma’s  blue-green  eyes 
And  purple-reddish  hair, 

Had  effect  so  smashing,  she 
Was  kept  below  the  stair. 

But  ravishing  Rosette, 

The  smallest  of  the  three, 

Possessed  a  most  enchanting  form 
Of  real  bisymmetry. 

This  lass  had  lovers  two, 

The  hero  and  the  villain. 

The  latter’s  name  was  Easel 
While  the  former’s  was  Vermilion. 

To  marry  young  Vermilion 
Our  heroine  would  rather, 

But  oh.  alas,  the  other’s  suit 
Was  favored  by  her  father. 

One  night  the  two  converged 
For  dinner  at  the  inn ; 

Their  faces  were  but  smiling  masks, 


Although  they  seethed  within. 

Rosette  was  so  perturbed 
When  both  of  them  she  saw, 

She  served  Vermilion’s  umber  burnt, 
While  Easel’s  was  quite  raw! 

V  ith  dark  and  lowering  brow 
Her  pa  strode  to  her  side. 

“Now  squint  your  eyes,  my  child,”  he 
hissed, 

“Their  values  to  decide !” 

‘Tan  you  not  see  young  Easel’s 
Magnificent  proportions  ? 

Come,  cast  aside  your  foolish  pride 
And  share  with  him  your  fortunes !” 

But  Rosette’s  heart  was  true — , 

She  hurried  to  her  lover; 

She  brushed  her  lips  across  his  brow. 
Was  this  not  noble  of  her? 

1  hen  Wilder  grew  young  Easel, 

And  he  raised  his  trusty  Cain : 

I  11  hue  you  both  to  bits !”  he  cried. 
Alas  !  fond  lovers  twain  ! 

“You  re  oil  wet!”  cried  Vermilion, 

As  he  drew  his  rusty  pistol. 

(  I  he  fair  Rosette  stood  at  his  side, 

Her  face  as  white  as  Bristol.) 

Then  whack !  the  Cain  descended, 

And  crack!  the  pistol  roared, 

And  when  the  smoke  had  cleared,  ’twas 
seen 

Both  combatants  were  floored! 

Vermilion  was  quite  dead, 

And  looked  a  sorry  creature ; 

The  Cain,  of  course,  had  whacked  with 
force, 

Erasing  every  feature! 

Ill  marry  yet!”  cried  fair  Rosette, 
And,  since  I  can’t  have  him, 

I  11  take  you.  Easel,  for  you’re  only 
Wounded  in  the  limn !” 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  moral  of 
l  his  ballad  is  quite  plain  : 

If  you’d  be  fortunate  in  love — 

Just  raise  a  little  Cain  ! 

Mary  Robltn 
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“The  Caller"  Ruth  A.  Anderson 

Courtesy  The  C  as  son  Galleries 


KATHLEEN  MILLAY 


Kathleen  Millay  has  just  published  her 
first  book  of  verse, 

The  Evergreen  Tree 
“Year  in,  year  out, 

No  matter  what  the  weather 
A  blight  upon  the  harvest 
Or  a  storm  upon  the  sea. 

Year  in,  year  out, 

No  matter  how  the  wind  blows, 

Another  ring  is  added  to  the  evergreen 
tree.” 

Kathleen  is  the  youngest  of  the  Mil¬ 
lays.  She  has  already  written  two  nov¬ 
els  and  now  she  is  competing  with  her 
famous  sister  in  the  field  of  poetry.  The 
temptation  to  compare  these  two  is  al¬ 
most  too  much.  Let  Kathleen  speak  for 
herself.  Here  are  three,  and  if  you  like 
these,  perhaps  you  will  be  interested  to 
read  the  others. 

Upon  Being  Told  To  Put  On  My  Ilat  In 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 

“And  have  T,  then,  so  grievously  offended 
By  mighty  breach  that  never  can  be 
mended, 

Oh,  Christ,  Thou  only  gentle  One  and 
lonely, 


Dear  Lord,  Thou  ever  simple  One  and 
kind, 

I.  who  have  loved  Thee  ever  and  Thee 
only, 

Thou  who  hast  loved  the  beggared  and 
the  blind? 

And  hast  Thou,  then,  so  soon  again  de¬ 
scended 

From  Thy  great  cross  unknown  and 
unattended, 

Only  to  hear  this  mumbling  and  to  find 

This  sorry  pomp  that  Thou  wouldst 
never  mind?” 

Blight 

“There  is  a  need  of  laughter  in  the  sun ! 

A  host  of  martyrs  has  usurped  the  earth. 

Great  fighters  lose  a  fight  not  yet  begun ; 

Heart-hungry  clowns  are  meagre  of  their 
mirth  ; 

Youth  waits  for  age  till  youth  itself  is 
done 

And  half  of  life  is  death  and  half  is 
birth.” 

Hardihood 

“Of  all  the  truths,  I  know  but  one 

That  never  seems  to  fail — 

The  trees  that  cpiiver  in  the  sun 

Are  strongest  in  a  gale.” 
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AMONG  EXHIBITIONS 


The  recent  Mexican  exhibit  of  chil¬ 
dren's  work  caused  much  favorable  com¬ 
ment  at  the  Boston  Art  Club  and  not  a 
little  discussion  as  to  the  probable  ages 
of  some  of  the  exhibitors.  As  a  whole 
they  had  a  certain  naivete  that  was  re¬ 
freshing.  The  following  exhibit  by  the 
members  of  the  club  included  water  col¬ 
ors  by  Stanley  Woodward,  one  sparkling- 
bit  by  Hallowed,  and  two  water  colors 
by  Pepper  rather  muddy  in  color  but 
nevertheless  creating  a  certain  mood. 
They  were  reminiscent  of  the  color  of 
tone  pictures  bv  Sibelius  and  Grieg. 
There  were  also  the  usual  number  of 
flamboyant  canvases.  Altogether  it  was 
a  disappointment,  but  since  it  was  simul¬ 
taneous  with  the  student  display  at 
M.  S.  A.  it  was  the  target  of  much  criti¬ 
cism  and  comparison  by  both  pupil  and 
instructor. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  new  members 
of  the  Guild  displayed  canvases,  the 
most  admirable  of  which  was  a  portrait 
of  an  elderly  man  by  Frederick  Wallace 
done  with  much  feeling,  and  in  composi¬ 
tion  a  reminder  of  Whistler’s  “Mother”. 
While  the  other  paintings  were  subject 
for  criticism  pro  and  con  this  one  por¬ 
trait  seemed  to  satisfy  many.  But  then 
“nothing  is  in  itself  honorable  or  shame¬ 
ful,  just  or  unjust,  agreeable  or  painful, 
good  or  bad.  It  is  opinion  which  gives 
things  qualities,  as  salt  savours  meat.” 
Following  this  was  an  independent  ex¬ 
hibit  by  one  of  the  new  members,  John 
Laval le,  consisting  of  portraits  and  illus¬ 
trations,  the  former  by  far  the  more  in¬ 
teresting.  This  week  there  is  a  fine 
group  of  portraits  by  Adelaide  Chase 
exhibited.  Particularly  nice  is  the  one 
of  Mrs.  Gale,  a  symphony  in  greyed  blue 
grey.  There  were  a  few  still  lifes  too. 
Upstairs,  somehow  one  always  goes  up  as 
an  afterthought,  is  a  group  of  water 


colors  by  Eleanor  Motley. 

Apropos  of  water  colors,  did  you  see 
the  John  Whorf  exhibit  at  the  Grace 
Horne  Galleries,  which  were  worth  your 
time  ? 

Once  more  Laura  Hills  has  exhibited 
her  brilliant  pastels  at  the  Copley;  such 
a  dazzling  display  is  almost  too  much  at 
one  gulp.  Certainly  no  one  has  ever  had 
a  better  time  with  colors  than  Miss  Hills 
and  her  careful  delineation  of  each  type 
of  flower  is  unique  in  itself.  You  prob¬ 
ably  enjoyed  it. 

The  Vose  Gallery  is  showing  “Old 
American  Masters”  among  which  is  the 
famous  “Lands’  End”  by  Jonas  Lie, 
“Fortune  Teller”  by  Kopman,  and 
“Maine  Cliffs  at  Moonlight”  by  Butler. 
Many  of  the  pictures  have  been  seen 
before,  but  seem  to  miss  nothing  by  re¬ 
peated  showing.  In  the  smaller  room 
were  some  clever  character  sketches  in 
pastel  by  Nancy  Dyer.  The  “lady”  has  a 
sense  of  humor. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  GREECE 


In  a  little  Greek  church  near  Went¬ 
worth  Institute,  an  ideal  is  becoming 
realized.  Through  persistency  and  in¬ 
tense  belief  in  this  ideal,  Evangelos 
Joanirides  has  at  last  started  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  wor¬ 
shipping  place.  A  few  years  ago  he 
came  from  Greece  to  Boston  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  ornamenting  that  church, 
and  now  he  has  almost  completed  the 
walls  on  both  sides  of  the  altar.  He  is 
painting  the  decorations  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense  while  the  congregation  furnishes 
paints  and  scaffolding. 

On  the  left  of  the  altar  is  depicted  the 
“Crucifixion"  and  on  the  right  “Resur¬ 
rection”.  These  and  the  future  paintings 
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are  planned  after  the  early  Byzantine 
style,  showing  symbolism  and  emotion 
rather  than  realistic  drawing.  They  are 
a  remarkable  reproduction  of  early 
Greek  Christian  art.  They  are  sincere 
with  a  holy  feeling  that  harmonizes  with 
the  spirit  of  the  church. 

Although  the  style  of  the  painting  is 
all  early  Greek  Christian,  one  cannot 
help  seeing  that  Joanirides  has  put  a 
great  deal  of  himself  into  the  painting 
of  the  faces,  yet  they  “belong”  with  the 
rest  of  the  mural.  They  retain  some¬ 
what  the  naivite  of  the  Byzantine  art, 
but  possess  more  emotion.  One  feels 
that  these  people  really  lived,  and  that 
the  picture  is  not  merely  a  picture,  but 
an  appeal  to  one’s  heart  deep  down. 

It  will  take  years  to  finish  the  great 
task  unto  which  Joanirides  has  set  him¬ 
self.  It  is  certainly  wonderful,  the  faith 
of  the  people  in  the  artist. 

The  priest,  who  had  come  in  after  us, 
showed  us  the  altar  and  explained  in 
broken,  but  good  English,  about  the 
murals.  He  was,  naturally,  very  proud. 
The  altar  was  very  wonderful.  The 
separate  necessary  instruments  on  the 
altar  and  the  Bible  are  of  beautifully 
modelled  silver.  The  altar,  though  beau¬ 
tifully  treated,  gave  the  effect  of  being 


a  little  bit  crowded  and  did  not  impress 
me  as  did  the  murals.  The  church  itself 
is  of  very  interesting  architecture  and 
is  well  worth  visiting. 

Rose  Veselak 


PAUL  KING 


We  come  near  to  New  England 
when  we  speak  of  Paul  King,  born  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  in  1867.  He  differs  from 
Aitken  and  Vonnoh,  not  only  in  place 
of  birth,  but  also  in  his  branch  of  work, 
as  he  is  a  painter.  He  studied  at  the 
Art  Student’s  League;  also  in  Buffalo 
and  New  York:  he  went  to  Paris  and 
Holland  as  well  to  study. 

During  the  World  War,  he  served  in 
the  camouflage  department  under  the 
tJ.  S.  Shipping  Board. 

King’s  works  have  been  exhibited  in 
many  places  here  and  abroad,  and  have 
won  for  him  several  medals :  the  Shaw 
prize  and  the  limes  prize,  a  silver  medal 
at  the  Salmagundi  Club  in  1906,  the 
Philadelphia  prize  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  1918,  and  in 
New  York  in  1923  he  received  the  1st 
Altman  prize. 


H.  D. 
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they  can  in  their  special  field.  But 
even  in  this  paradise  of  opportunities  the 
all  important  factor  is  a  sincere  desire 
to  understand.  “Background”  comes  as 
a  result  of  an  open  mind. 

You  see,  there  isn’t  any  formula  for 
“background” — it  depends  entirely  upon 
the  person.  There’s  the  kind  of  person 
who  knows  exactly  how  much  work  has 
to  be  done  to  “pull  an  A”,  (or  a  B,  C,  or 
D)  and  the  kind  of  person  who  gets  so 
interested  in  what  he’s  doing  that  he 
really  finds  out  quite  a  lot  about  it. 
The  truly  interested  person  is  apt  to  be¬ 
come  broadminded  in  spite  of  himself. 
One  field  leads  to  another  so  that  theo¬ 
retically  all  fields  of  knowledge  are 
connected,  however  indirectly.  For  in¬ 
stance  Leonardo — there  was  a  man  of 
“background”.  The  sun.  moon  and  earth 
were  not  mere  objects  of  poetical  ad¬ 
miration  to  him,  he  knnw  about  them. 
He  studied :  why  does  the  sun  seem 
larger  in  the  west?  what  of  the  spots 
on  the  moon?  what  of  the  heat  that  is 
in  the  world?  of  the  sea  which  girdles 
the  earth?  of  the  waves?  His  note¬ 
book  is  full  of  jottings  in  his  difficult 
script,  the  result  of  much  study  and  of 
course,  his  unflagging  interest.  He  knew 
the  physics  of  color,  that  white  light  is 
the  combination  of  all  the  colors  of  the 
prism.  The  impressionist  gospel  of  color 
juxtaposition  is  all  in  his  book.  Such 
was  his  energy  and  power  that  the  more 
searching  and  far-reaching  his  interests, 
the  more  he  studied,  and  the  more  he 
knew.  And  of  course  due  to  his  broader 
vision  and  comprehension  (“back¬ 
ground”)  the  pictures  he  painted,  and  all 
the  things  he  said  and  did  became  more 
valuable  to  him  and  to  everyone  else. 
We  (at  least  I  can  speak  for  myself) 
often  have  the  inclination  and  the  in¬ 
terest,  but  it  isn’t  strong  enough  to 
rouse  us  from  our  usual  lethargic  doze. 
We  go  about  our  daily  work  with  per¬ 
fectly  sincere  intentions  to  see  this  or 
read  that  — tomorrow! 

So!  if  you  think  your  trip  abroad 
next  summer  will  give  you  “background” 
you’d  better  act  interested  or  you’ll  get 
fooled.  And  if  you  think  a  college  grad¬ 
uate  has  a  little  aura  of  wisdom  round 
his  head  to  keep  him  from  making  aw¬ 
ful  boners,  look  him  over,  and  don’t  let 


him  deceive  you.  If  you  think  that  not 
having  a  French  governess  has  cut  you 
out  of  your  chance  to  be  truly  cultured, 
make  friends  with  that  little  French 
model !  And  if  you  resolve  here  and  now 
to  be  just  like  Leonardo,  don’t  be  too 
dreadfully  disappointed. 

Emma  Bourne 


PHILLIPS  BROOKS 


While  primarily,  and  completely,  a 
preacher,  Phillips  Brooks  was  also  a 
poet.  The  poetry  prose  found  in  his 
sermons  accounts  for  their  appealing 
quality  and  beauty.  Many  of  us  have 
not  read  Phillips  Brooks’  sermons,  but 
each  of  us  has  sung  “O  Little  Town  of 
Bethlehem,”  with  hushed  voice  and  a 
curious  quaver  in  the  throat;  tribute  to 
the  divine  expression  in  its  words. 

The  fact  that  Phillips  Brooks  did 
write  those  words,  which  I,  like  every 
one  else,  was  so  familiar  with,  made  me 
feel  as  though  I  already  knew  a  great 
deal  about  the  poet,  and  stimulated  a 
desire  to  know  more. 

I  was  not  disappointed.  His  whole  life 
was  simple  and  beautiful  even  as  his 
poetry.  A  singular  unity  of  personality 
and  living,  a  perfect  harmony  of  frame 
and  spirit,  is  the  dominant  note  of  his 
personality.  Added  to  this  is  a  sound, 
prevading  humor  and  a  sense  of  propor¬ 
tion  seldom  found  in  a  poet. 

The  bare  facts  of  his  career  are  not 
as  unusual  as  might  be  expected.  Born 
in  Boston  one  cold  December  night  in 
1835,  he  lived  here  the  first  twenty  years 
of  his  life;  attended  the  Boston  Latin 
School,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1855.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he 
made  one  brief,  disastrous  attempt  at 
teaching  in  the  Boston  Latin  School  that 
year  and  failed.  However,  from  his 
failure  in  one  effort,  he  learned  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  success  in  another  even  as 
vou  and  I.  His  parents  were  ineradi¬ 
cable  Puritans ;  and  domestic  influences, 
in  addition  to  extensive  reading  he  had 
done  in  College  resulted  in  a  three  years’ 
study  at  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Alexandria,  Virginia. 

He  held  several  rectorships  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  until,  in  1869  and  after  much 
hesitation,  he  became  rector  of  Trin- 
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“Young  Mother”  Bessie  Potter  Vonnoh 
Courtesy  Grand  Central  Galleries,  N.  Y. 


ity  Church  in  Boston.  He  was  still 
ministering  there,  when  under  the 
strictest  compulsion  of  duty,  he  accepted 
the  Bishopric  of  Massachusetts  in  1891. 

His  death,  two  years  later,  was  the 
cause  of  universal  sorrow.  He  was 
practically  deified  in  Trinity  Church,  and 
idolized  at.  Harvard  College. 

There  is  so  much  praise  to  be  heard 
about  Phillips  Brooks  that  we  who  be¬ 
long  to  a  later  generation  can  scarcely 
believe  it  all  to  have  been  merited.  “That 
towering  personality,  unique  in  its  con¬ 
stant  suggestion  that  some  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  greatness  were  attainable  by 
all,  surely  exerted  a  spell  of  potency  all 
its  own.” 

Rhoda  Ken  nan 

YULETIDE  IN  LAPLAND 

“There  lies  a  land  in  eternal  snow 
To  the  valleys  only  comes  the  spring.” 

- — Bjorns  on 

Christmas  morning  in  Lapland !  A 
cold,  forbidding  sunless  morning.  The 
sad-featured  inhabitants  wrapped  in  their 
furs  drive  their  reindeer  through  the 
bitter  cold  and  unmerciful  wind  of  the 

Continued  on  Page  30 


BESSIE  POTTER  VONNOH 

Bessie  Potter  Vonnoh  is  one  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Aitken’s  contemporaries.  She  is 
from  the  middle  West,  being  born  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  in  1872.  She  studied  at  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago  under  Lorado 
Taft;  then,  like  others,  she  went  to 
Paris  and  also  to  Italy  where  she  studied. 

In  Paris  she  was  awarded  medals  at 
the  Exposition  in  1900,  and  back  home  at 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in  1904,  then 
again  in  San  Francisco  in  1915.  She 
assisted  her  former  instructor,  Lorado 
Taft,  in  his  work  on  the  Agricultural 
building  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  1893. 

Her  subjects  are  of  young  women  and 
children  in  ideal  statuette  groups.  They 
are  in  modern  dress  and  are  sensitive 
and  sympathetic,  in  a  naturalistic  style, 
lacking  in  detail.  Some  of  her  work  is 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York  City,  the  Chicago  Art  Insti¬ 
tute,  and  the  Corcoran  Art  Galleries  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  She  produced  “The 
Young  Mother”,  “Mother  and  Child”, 
“A  Modern  Madonna”,  and  “Beatrice”, 
all  between  1900  and  1907.  She  is  an 
associate  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design. 
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STAR  ENCHANTED 


I  lighted  my  candle  from  a  star 
in  the  Christmas  skies, 

And  set  it  high  on  the  window  bar 
That  its  vibrant  glory  might  shine  afar, 
And  its  flame  arise. 

Now  every  one  whose  way  to-night 
Lies  within  the  glow  of  my  candle  light 
Is  kindled  by  the  shimmering  sight 
And  a  star  shines  from  his  eyes. 

Priscilla  Packard 


Continued  from  Page  29 

north  towards  the  nearest  settlement 
containing  a  church.  Their  hearts,  usu¬ 
ally  barren  of  joy  and  happiness,  are 
lightened.  They  smile  as  they  greet  one 
another,  and  now  and  then  a  merry  laugh 
penetrates  the  gloom. 

Hark !  the  bells  of  the  church.  Si¬ 
lence  descends  upon  the  group  as  they 
enter  the  House  of  God.  Members  of 
various  tribes  have  assembled,  some  have 
been  travelling  for  two  or  three  days.  A 
peaceful,  tranquil  expression  is  on  every 
face,  for  this  is  Christmas  and  they  are 
to  hear  again  the  story  of  the  first 
Christmas  from  the  lips  of  the  Norwe¬ 
gian  clergyman. 

After  the  service  is  over  this  sturdy 
band  of  people  wend  their  way  back 
through  the  vast  darkness  of  the  north. 
They  are  now  going  home  to  their  dark, 
cold  and  desolate  huts  to  complete  the 
Yuletide  festivities  The  little  happi¬ 
ness  these  festivities  afford  to  the  Lap 
comes  with  the  reunion  of  friends,  the 
uniting  of  couples  in  marriage;,  and, 
unfortunately,  the  free  distribution  of 
liquor. 

To  the  children  comes  a  great  happi¬ 
ness.  For  weeks  they  have  been  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  Yuletide,  for  now 
they  are  again  to  attend  school  and  in 
this  long  winter  night  the  few  weeks 
spent  with  the  schoolmaster  bring  hap¬ 
piness  to  their  little  hearts. 

There  in  the  far  north,  in  the  appall¬ 
ing  darkness  of  the  winter  months,  the 
true  Christmas  spirit  prevails.  The 
great  God  Atja  stalking  through  the 
darkness  glares  into  the  hearts  of  the 
people  who  once  worshipped  him  and  as 


a  ghost  faded  into  nothingness.  In  the 
hearts  of  the  people  there  is  a  happiness 
and  peacefulness  that  came  with  the 
hearing  again  of  the  blessed  story  of  the 
first  Christmas,  and  the  love  for  them  of 
Him  who  was  born. 

C.  S.  Olsen 


FROM  THE  CORAL  REEFS 


Have  you  seen  our  fishy  murals  in  Mr. 
Brewster’s  room?  Of  course  the  real 
object  of  our  wrork  is  a  batik,  but  wre  are 
making  the  murals  in  order  that  we  may 
have  the  fun  of  carrying  them  home 
through  the  subway. 

Since  I  have  spent  my  days  and  nights 
flirting  with  mer-boys  and  coaxing  sea 
horses  to  curl  up  nicely  I  am  beginning 
to  feel  blue-green  and  scaly.  I  really 
am  completely  at  sea.  Jelly  fish  float 
around  me,  sea  urchins  amble  near  me. 
A  long,  slithery,  slippery  snake  pokes  his 
smooth  head  in  my  face  every  once  in 
a  while.  I’m  beginning  to  get  the  motion 
of  the  water,  and1  feel  as  if  I  could  sway 
and  dip  as  well  as  any  sea  anemone. 
1  he  sea  has  become  a  part  of  me,  wash¬ 
ing  into  every  fibre  of  my  being.  So  I 
understand  the  feeling  of  a  kindred  soul 
whom  I  discovered  recently. 

"Its  something  to  be  born  at  sea  as  I 
\\  as  born.  Earth  fails  to  get  full  clutch 
on  you. 

\  ou  keep  a  certain  cleanliness  of  depths — 
Soul,  self-respect,  you  call  it  what  you 
like. 

I  here’s  evil  in  the  sea.  but  cleaner  evil. 
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CAROL 

A  song  there  was  one  silent  eve 

When  all  the  earth  entranced  lay — 

The  ocean  turns  its  thunderous  beat 
To  sweet  tranquility. 

The  Celtic  harps  no  sound  may  tell, 

A  silence-frozen  Lorelei, 

The  Northern  minstrels  reverently 
Turn  burning  eyes  on  high. 

The  Sirens  stand  in  silent  awe ; 

Mute  is  Apollo’s  golden  lyre; 

No  melody  the  world  has  heard 
Could  to  that  height  aspire. 

In  golden  light  the  Virgin  kneels, 

Her  star-dazed  eyes  a  vision  hold, 

Angelic  voices  soar  afar 
In  harmony  untold. 

Angel  faces,  joyous,  pale, 

Soft  floating  hair  and  flowing  wing; 

The  birds  in  Paradise  ne’er  dreamed 
The  music  that  they  sing. 

O  crystal  voices  vibrating ! — 

The  heavenly  harmony  of  them ! 

“Christ  is  born.”  the  angels  sing, — 
“Christ  is  born  in  Bethlehem !” 

Jane  Cooper. 


Chasms  of  swallowing  ultramarine,  cold, 
cold, 

Where  pulsing  moons  and  devil-fish  like 
stars 

May  eat  you,  but  crystal-blooded  without 
passion. 

The  (ocean  always  keeps  about  your 
neck 

One  tenacle,  sucks  gently  at  your  veins 

Until  you  yield  and  lapse  to  him  once 
more.” 

Beatrice  Ravenel,  in 
“The  Arrow  of  Lightning" 


Another  Poster  Contest 

American  artists  and  art  students  have 
another  poster  competition  open  to  them, 
that  for  the  International  Press  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  to  be  held  at  Cologne,  May  to  Octo¬ 
ber  of  next  year.  The  prizes  are  $250, 
$100  and  $50.  Designs  may  be  submitted 
Dec.  24  to  27,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
contest  and  entry  blanks  may  be  had 
from :  Secretary,  Poster  Design  Compe¬ 
tition,  The  Art  Alliance  of  America,  65 
East  56th  St.,  New  York. 


CAvtists 

Materials 

Casa  El  Don  Ron 


STUDENTS! 

You  can  buy 

FROST  and  ADAM’S 

tea  - 

Artists  Materials 

at  the 

Original  Thread  & 
Needle  Shop 

671  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone  Back  Bay  9777 


SAVE  10%  AND  MORE 
ON  YOUR  BOOKS 

Students  and  teachers  of  this  school 
will  find  it  profitable  to  examine  our 
rich  collection  of  Art  Books,  foreign 
and  domestic. 


A  few  SuQ&estiojis  at  Svecial 
Prices  for  December  and  January 


Regular 

Sale 

Studio  Handbook  of 

Price 

Price 

Lettering 

5th  Annual  of  Ad¬ 

$3.00 

$2.50 

vertising  Art 
Artistic  Anatomy  of 

7.50 

6.00 

T  rees 

Brangwvn  and  His 

6,00 

4.75 

Work 

(out  of  print  now) 

10.00 

8.00 

PAY  US  A 

VISIT 

BOSTON  BOOK  &  A  RT  SHOP 

32  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Tel.  Hancock  J553 


The  American  Crayon  Company 

SANDUSKY,  OHIO 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  130  West  42nd  Street 

Crayons  -  Water  Colors  -  Pencils 
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MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

BOSTON,  MASS, 

A  State  School  to  train 

Art  Teachers,  Designers  and  Craftsmen 

FOUR  YEAR  COURSES  -  FOUR  DEPARTMENTS 

TEACHER  TRAINING 
DESIGN 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING 
MODELLING  &  SCULPTURE 


$8 
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i  B.  L.  MAKEPEACE,  Inc.  | 

I  A  Great  Big  Stock  -  A  Handy  Store  j 

J  AZZ  the  best  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Standards  j 

Artists’  Supplies  -  Drawing,  Materials 
Studio  and  Drawing,  Room  Equipment 

New  England  Agents  for 

Weber’s  Justly  Celebrated  Line 

jg> 

j  394  Boylston  Street 

Between  Berkely  and  Arlington  Streets 
Main  Store  and  Office,  387  Washington  Street 

J  Boston,  Massachusetts  j 


